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DR. BLUNDELL. 


Lecture XIX, 


Of Scirrhus of the Ovaries. 


Ix the same manner as women are liable 
to be affected with scirrhus of the uterus, 
difused or tube ‘rose, 80 also they are ob- 
noxious to scirrhus of the ovaries, a dis- 
ease more frequent, I think, in those viscera, 
than in the uterus itself. Of the two forms 
of disorganisation mentioned, it is, | appre- 
hend, the tuberuse which most frequency 
attacks the ovary, and, therefore, when this 
viscus is enlarged, frequently it is the bum- 
py or tuberose surface which characterises 
the disease ; sometimes, however, the scir- 
thous change which occurs is of the dif- 
fused kind, the whole mass of the ovary 
enlarging, and the surface remaining equa- 
ble and smooth. Under either form, the 
ovary may enlarge very much, becoming 
successively large as an egg, large as the 
head of a factus at the full term of gesta- 
tion, large as the fetus itself at the close 
of nine months, and, ultimately, even lar- 
ger than this. The rapidity, also, with 
which this enlargement takes place, is lia- 
ble to much variety, though, if the enlarge- 
ment of the ovary be composed of solid ma- 
terial only, without dropsy, the growth wiil, 
I believe, be generally slow; months it 
will certainly occupy, and mene fre quently 
years. When the ovary becomes scirrhous, 
one side only may be aifected with the dis. 
ona, or the ovary on the opposite side may 
also be involved in the disoryanisation, the 
two being affected in very unequal de gree 
nor is this by any means uncommon ; and 
scirrhus of the ovary may be associated with 
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a similar disorganisation of t the tubes, the 
womb, and the remoter parts. These exten- 
sions of the disease are of no small import- 
ance. In pure scirrhus, of course, as the very 
epithet implies, no other disease supervenes, 
but now and then we meet with cases in 
which other disease combines with scirrhus— 
inflammation more frequently—abscess more 
rarely—ovarian dropsy not uncommonly ; and 
when the inflammation is superficial, the ova- 
ries are very apt to contract adhesions with 
the surrounding parts. When the ovary is 
large as the closed hand, being of a size to fall 
into the recto-vaginal cavity, 80 as to ob- 
struct the vayina, it may become completely 
fixed there, so that you may not be able to 
press it above the brim; or where the 
ovary is lying above the brim of the pelvis, 
superficial adhesions may take place, so as 
to connect the viseus with the intestines, 
omentum, and parts contiguous, In differ- 
ent cases of scirrhosity, too, there may be 
much variety in the condition of the basis of 
the ovary ; that part, 1 mean, by which it is 
attached to the sides of the pelvis in the 
healthy condition of the parts; for some- 
times the connexion is slender, (in this pre- 
paration not thicker than the finger,) and 
sometimes it is as broad as the pelm of 
the hand, and the uterus and the ovary may 
be so fat consolidated with each other, that 
to detach them is a work of some nicety. 
The whole of this subject, the morbid ana- 
tomy of the scirrhous ovary, I mean, and 
more especially that part of it which relates 
to the extension of the disease into the con- 
tiguous viscera, and to the nature, extent, 
and vescularity of the attachments, is well 
deserving of further investigation. So long 
as it is believed that the removal of these 
diseased parts, under any circumstances, is 
unjustifiable and hopeless, so long these in- 
quiries may be looked upon as of specula- 
tive interest, rather than of practical im- 
portance ; but if an expectation may be rea. 
sonably cherished, of improving our abdo- 
minal surgery, so as to render the extirpa- 
tion of these parts upon the whole success- 
ful, in well-sclected cases, and to enable 
us at the bed-side to discriminate the indi- 
vidual scirrhosities in which success is to 
be expected, then it must be evident that 
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the breadth, the vascularity, the nature of 
the attachments, the degree in which the 






the abdomen, you nay distinguish the in- 
testines in the upper part of its cavity, by 


disease may spread into the other parts of! their yielding elasticity, and perhaps by a 
the body, together with the average fre-| gurgling under the touch. When, further, 


quency of these’ circumstances, may all of you proceed to ex 


them be looked upon as of no small inu- 


terest, even inthe mere practice of our! a 


ine the parts below the 
epigastrium, you find that, at this part, the 
en ismuch more solid and unyielding, 


art, and I would, therefore, invite your! and sometimes this hard substance may ap- 


attention to the inquiry. As the disease is 
not of uncommon occurrence, all the neces- 
sary information might, I conceive, be obtain- 
ed in a short compass of time, provided the 
men of leisure or activity in the profession 
wouid favour us with their communications 
through the intervention of our periodical 
works. An account of dissecticns, drawn up 
in a view to these points, if brief and dis- 
criminating, would not occupy much space, 
and it might have the advantage of occupy- 
ing a blank which might otherwise be filled 
up with the workings of frivolous or fretful 
feelings. By confining the communications 
to some two or three leading publications, 
they would be brought together under 
the mind of the same readers, and their 
juxta-position would probably give no small 
addition to their value, 

Characters,—The characters of scirrhous 
ovaries are diversified, according to the age 
of the scirrhosity and its consequent bulk, 
so that, in practice, the two varieties of the 
disease must be distinguished from each 
other. Patients may sometimes come to 

‘ou labouring under ovarian scirrhus, as 
arge as anine months’ uterus; and where 
that is alone the cause of this enlargement, 
rey will generally tell you they have been 
abouring under the disease for several 
years—a very cheracteristic circumstance, 
the patient adding, (when you come to in- 
quire more closely,) that this tumour, in the 
early period of its appearance, has seemed 
to lie, as we should have expected, rather in 
the inferior than in the upper part of the ab- 
domen; and moreover, that in the earlier 
stages, when she has examined herself, by 
Inying her band upon the abdomen, as when 
lying in bed for example, she has felt the en- 
largement more on the one side than on the 
other, though you, perhaps, when you come 
to examine the intumescence, may not so 
clearly perceive this lateral inclination. To 
ascertain this disease with certainty, an 
examination becomes necessary, in conduct- 
ing which, you must proceed on the prin- 
ciples prescribed in a former lecture; but 
the following particular hints may not be 
without their use :—Should you examine 
internally, and find a scirrhosity of the os 
uteri, or the vagina, you must not hastily 
infer that the ovaries are free from disease, 
for they too may be involved in the disease, 
together with the womb. When you ex- 
amine externally, on placing the woman in 
the recumbent posture, having lubricaved 


pear perfectly equable, or nearly so; but in 
other cases, and perhaps not infrequently, 

ou may distinctly perceive the tuberose, or 
on feel, which is so frequently the effect 
of tcberrle, and where this tuberose form 
clearly exists, it is a great help to you in 
marking the nature of the case. Now, where 
all these characters concur, and I think, in 
the majority of cases, you will find them con- 
current, if your patient have a tumour in the 
abdomen of long standing, lying in the in- 
ferior rather than in the superior half of the 
abdomen, and inclining, in its earlier form- 
ation especially, to one or the other side, 
If, again, on examination, you find the upper 
part of the abdominal tumour contains the 
intestines, to be distinguished by a little 
tact, while the lower part of the swelling is 
large, eolid, and unyielding, and if this sur- 
face, sometimes equable and smooth, should 
be, as often happens, distinctly tuberose, 
with such characters there can be little doubt 
that a scirrhous disease of the ovaries exists, 
either a scirrhus of one ovary only, or to- 
gether with the scirrhus of. this ovary a 
scirrhus also of the tubes, the uterus, and 
the ovary on the other side. 

But sometimes patients will come under 
your care labouring under the disease in its 
earlier stages, and they apply, perhaps, 
when the tumour is no bigger than the 
closed hand ; and, in those cases, the gn- 
larging scirrhous ovaries may fall down Te 
tween the vagina and the rectum, and give 
rise to symptoms which, if misunderstood, 
may occasion strange misapprehensions re- 
specting the nature of the disease. In 
these cases there may be a great deal of 
forcing, aching, and dragging, and a feeling 
as if the interior parts of the body would 
come forth; and if we inquire whether the 
urine may pass or not, we learn that an ob- 
struction exists ; and of the rectum it may 
be observed, that the compression there is 
so great, that solid evacuations will scarcely 
come away. Your patient may also com- 
plain of a good deal of numbness in the 
lower limbs, with weakness, inducing her to 
lie much on the sofa; and she may have 
severe pains along the loins and thighs, with a 
ripping sensution in the course of the nerves, 
sciatic or crural. If you have once met 
with this variety of the disease, you will 
immediately suspect its existence, upon 
hearing the enumeration of these symptoms ; 
and suspecting what its nature is, you rs 
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easily make an examination, when you 
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a tumour filling the pelvis, with the vagina | 
passing before it and the rectum behind it, | 


when there can be little further doubt thet 


there is an eulargement of the ovary, pro- | 


bably of scirrhous nature, the ovary being 


interposed between the vagina and the! 


bowel. 
happens, and there is a third variety of the 
disease, that where the tumour is not of a 


very large size, it is, however, so large as | 
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I believe it never happens that a well deve- 
loped scirrhus of the ovary becomes absorb - 
ed, in consequence of the use of any medi- 
cine at present known, though I acknow- 
ledge myself unable to judge decisively by 
the iodine. Those who have seen most of 


But, again, it more frequently | this disease, will, I conceive, in this state 


of our knowledge, confine their medical 
treatment merely to the palliation of the 
symptoms to be treated on general principles. 


to take place above the brim of the pelvis, | It has been observed already, that the dis- 
lodging either to the one or other side, in| ease of te ovaries sometimes occasions but 
the hollow of the ilium ; and where this is | little distress, except that which arises from 


the case, the patient frequently suffers so | 


little inconvenience, that she does not apply 
for help at all, until, at length, pain and 
inflammation are excited, when she is led, 
by her uneasiness, to consult the accoucheur, 
telling him, perhaps, that she feels as if the 
head of a child were lodging in one side of 
the pelvis. On bearing this, you lay the 
hand upon the abdomen, the woman being 
in the recumbent posture, and the bladder 
being evacuated, and the abdominal cover- 
ings being thoroughly relaxed; and thea, 
perhaps, the tumour may be distinctly felt, 
and where this is effected, it gives at once 
a pretty decisive character to the disense, 
for in most, though not in all cases, where 
you have a round firm tumour in the side of 
the false pelvis, and more especially if tu- 
berose, a scirrhosity of the ovary will be 
found to exist. 

In scirrhous ovary, sometimes, indeed 
generally, the health is not very much im- 
paired, and the woman suffers but little, 
and, therefore, the less it is interfered with 
the better. Now and then you will find a 
good deal of pain in the centre of the body, 
about the pelvis | mean; and sometimes 
there is oedema of the legs, perhaps of one 
leg more than the other, and this edema 
I should rather wish you to notice, because, 
if you are either incautious or incurious, it 
might lead you to confound the disease with 
dropsy of the peritoneum. As little that is 
effective can be done in those cases of ova- 
rian scirrhus, I will not detain you long on 
that subject. WhatI stated of the scirrhous 
uterus, I would repeat respecting the ovarian 
scirrhus—I mean, that if the tumour have 
once acquired the bulk of the fetal head, 
there is no reasonable hope of a dissolution 
of the scirrhosity, by any medical treatment 
which you can employ; and, therefore, to 
make the vain attempt by means of thr 
more violent medicines, is, to say the least 
of it, exceedingly unwise. To purge ex 
ceedingly, to administer calomel largely, tc 
give conium in injurious doses, to impair the 
health by a headlong use of the iodine, | 
should consider to be a very unjustifiable 
practice ; 1 would not allow it in my own 
family, and 1 would not, therefore, have 
recourse to it in the family of others. 





its bulk and pressure ; sometimes, however, 
an inflammation of the ovary is excited, and 
then you must treat it, I think, in the same 
manner as you would treat the inflamed scir- 
riius of the uterus, by leeches, fomentations, 
laxatives, diaphoretics, and digitalis, perhaps 
in operative quantities, but cautiously— 
putting the patient on the antiphlogistic re- 
gimen ; sometimes bleeding from the arm 
may be proper, though, in general, with 
these diseased abdominal growths, much 
bleeding is uncongenial. When the tumour 
is lodging between the vagina and the rec- 
tum, it may then give rise to a great deal of 
distress by compressing the bladder, the gut, 
and the origin of the nerves, the sciatics more 
especially. ‘The most effectual mode of re- 
lieving all these symptoms, is by replacing the 
tumour; and the bladder may be evacuated, 
(by catheter if necessary,) and by a method 
of procedure very similar to that recom- 
mended im cases of retroverted uterus, the 
ovary may be pushed above the brim. By 
evacuating the bladder, the operator obtains 
a full extent of room, particularly if the 
urine have been allowed to accumulate, and 
if he can once urge the swelling above the 
brim of the pelvis, much of the distress may 
be permanently relieved, because the abdo- 
men above being designed to receive tu- 
mours as the enlargements from pregnancy, 
for example, it is of course adapted to the 
process of dilatation. 

Prognosis.—The prognosis of this disease 
may be dismissed in few words. The scir- 
rhus of the ovary you are to look upon as, 
probably, incurable by known medicines ; 
and I hold it as a sort of axiom, that of 
women labouring under this disease, those 
who do least, will do best ; but though it is 
a disease not, on the whole, of malignant 
aature, the bulk, weight, and pressure, being 
the principal inconveniences to which it 
gives rise, yet, however, it does sometimes 
become a fatal affection ; as in those cases 
especially, where inflammations and suppu- 
rations occur—happily not frequently ; and 
those more frequent cases, in which you 
have scirrhosity and dropsy combined, where 
dropsy, not the scirrhous, is destroying the 
patient. It may be added, too, that if a 
woman is married, the recto-vaginal position 
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of the ovary becomes a cause of considerable | p pert 
son, The flowers of Berberis vulgaris, if 


placed in common-water, retain for several 
days the habit of contracting their stamina 


danger during the child-bearing, because 
falling down between the rectum and the | 
vagina, and obstructing the passage of the | 


POISON ON PLANTS.—FCETUS IN A TESTICLE. 





laced in pure water, to serve for comperi- 


pelvis, it gives rise to one of the most dan-|at night, and the same periodical move- 
gerous obstacles in delivery, often proving} ment, as well as the power of contracting 


fatal both to the mother an‘ child. 


ndeed, | after any mechanical impulse, is also re- 


if a patient is known to have one of those | tained by the leaves of the Mimosa, under 


tumours, she had better far remain in the 
unimpregnated state; for pregnancy would, | 
perhaps, cost the woman her life, unless 
miscarriage could be ensured. 

I sometimes hear my friends talking about | 
removing the scirrhous ovary by a scalpel, a 
practice to which, in the present state of in- 
formation, I should not myself assent, at 
leas in cases of true scirrhus. If the scir- | 
thus is doing no urgent mischief to the 
patient, then you had better wait; but if 
there are fever and inflammation, the high 
probability is, that the parts will contract 
adhesions with the surrounding viscera, 
which may make it difficult to remove the 
ovary. Add to which, where you have a 
scirrhus of the ovary, it may be so firmly 
imbedded in the pelvis on the one side or 
the other, as to make the removal of it im- 
practicable, or, at all events, a work of con- 
siderable difficulty and danger, not to add 
that the disease may not be confined to one 
ovary only, but may extend itself into the 
other. 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
—= 
EFFECT OF POISCNS ON PLANTS. 


M. Macarre Prirrer has lately made 
some interesting experiments on the ab- 
sorption of poisonous substances by plants, 
and the changes which they subsequently 
undergo. The flowers of violet and colum- 
bine, (Viola odorata and Aquilegia vulgaris,) 
the stalks of which were plunged into a so- 
Jution of the acetate of lead, became of a 
green colour, a considerable time before their 
complete death, which did not take place 
for two or three days. In a solution of the 
oxymuriate of mercury, these plants died 
within nearly the same time ; but absorp- 
tion appeared to be much less active, and 
did not exceed a certain degree; those 
flowers only, which were very near the sur- 
face of the liquid, being changed in colour. 
The solutions of mineral acids were ab- 
sorbed so rapidly, that the flowers of violet 
beeame red even before they had lost their 
odour, and the course of absorption was dis- 
tinctly visible by the progressive discoloura- 
tion of the stalk. In all these experiments, 


the same circumstances. If, instead of 
water, a solution of prussic acid, or of opium, 


be used, the irritability is by the first de- 
stroyed within four hours, and by the se- 
‘cond ia about double that time, the flexi- 


bility of the leayes and flowers a 
unchanged. Ina solution of arsenical aci 
of the arseniate of soda, or oxymuriate of 
mercury, irritability and flexibility were de- 
stroyed within three hours. If strammonium, 
hyosciamus, or momordica elaterium, were sub- 
mitted to the action of their own poison- 
ous substances, which was done by placing 
the detached leaves of these plants in a so- 
lution of the extracts, or expressed juices, 
iu distilled water, (five grains to an ounce,) 
they very soon shrunk, and died within an 
hoar or two, while other leaves, placed in 
a solution of gum, underwent no alteration 
whatever, If the roots of the plants in 
question were moistened with a solution of 
their extracts, they gradually lost their vi- 
gour, and died within a short time. It seems, 
then, that the juices of the plants in question, 
which are deleterious to other vegetables, 
are poisons to the very plants from which 
they are extracted. This presents a strik- 
ing analogy between the animal and vege- 
table kingdom; for it is well known that 
venomous serpents are poisoned by their 
own bite. 

According to M. Macaire, the results of the 
latter experiments are to be explained either, 
ist, By the chemical alteration which the 
vegetable juices undergo when exposed to 
the atmospheric air, and which consists in 
the absorption of carbonic acid, and the 
emission of oxygen ; or, 2dly, By supposing 
that the deleterious principle is, in the 
plant, contained in peculiar canals, and se- 
parated from the sap by a sort of secretion. 
—Annal. de Chim, et de Phys, 





DESCRIPTION OF THE RUDIMENTS OF A Free 
TNS, EXTRACTED FROM TUE TESTICLE OF 
A CHILD SEVEN MONTHS OLD. 


By Dr. Wenot, or Barstav. 


In the neighbourhood of Glogau, in 
Silesia, the wife of a labourer was in De- 
cember, 1827, delivered of a healthy male 
child, which during six months enjoyed 
good health; but having after this period 
been affected with dysuria, was found to 
have a hard swelling of the left testicle, 





some flowers of the same species were 





and congenital phimosis. The latter having 
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been removed by the operation, the testicle 
rapidly increased in size, so that the scrotum 
at last hung down to the knees ; the tumour 
had an uneven surface, was very hard, and 
tender on pressure, and as it continued to 
grow, was on the 9th of July removed. The 
ligature came away on the 12th, and the 
wound was completely healed by the begin- 
ning of August. 

The extirpated testicle was four inches 
and a quarter in length, and two and a quar- 
ter in diameter; it weighed seven ounces, 
and its parenchyma was infiltrated with a 
greasy, ichorous matter, of a yellow colour. 
No trace of the epididymis could be found. 
‘The tunica vaginalis being opened, a solid 
oblong body was exposed, and on a closer 
inspection, found to be a thigh bone, without 
its periosteum, one inch and a half in length ; 
in the circumjacent tissue, the rudiments of 
several other bones were found, which on a 
more accurate examination proved to be the 
pelvis of a fortus at the fourth month ; the os 
coccygis was very much curved; the sa- 
crum terminated in a ligamentous mass, 
which appeared to represent the rudiments 
of the lumbar vertebra. The head of the 
right thigh-bone was much compressed, 
without any trace of the neck, although 
two prominences, resembling the trochan- 
ters, were visible ; its lower end terminated 


in two tuberosities, representing the inter- 


nel and externa) condyles. 








The left os/| nea. 


been affected with small-pox, either from 
inoculation or spontaneously, 20 had a se- 
cond attack of the disease, and four died, 


EXOSTOSIS OF FHE MAXILLARY SINUS. 

Maria Faella, a peasant girl at a village 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia, had from her 
infancy been in the habitual enjoyment of 
good health up to her eighteenth year, at 
which period a tumour, of the size of a filbert, 
appeared on the left upper jaw, and gradu- 
ally, though slowly, increased in size. Her 
menses had always been regular, and as her 
general health was undisturbed, she married 
in her 20th year, and soon became preg- 
nant. The tumour had, at this time, at- 
tained a considerable size, was free from 
pain, very hard, and evidently seated in the 
bone. Several external remedies having 
been applied without any effect, Dr. Atti, 
of Pisa, was consulted, who perforated the 
tumour, and by introducing a needle, endea- 
voured to produce caries, and a subsequent 
exfoliation of the exostosis. This was also 
attended with no success, andthe disease 
was left to itself for four years, during 
which time the tumour increased in breadth 
and height, so as to project about two 


|inches, and forcibly to compress the nose, 


orbit, and mouth. The repeated attacks of 
inflammation of the eye, resulting from this 
pressure, had produced opacity of the cor- 
The smell on the left side of the nose 


pubis and the ischium were totally wanting ; | was destroyed, the mouth distorted, the pa- 
the ilium, which was well formed, had at- | late depressed, the movements of the tongue 
tached to its semicircular line the left thigh | and deglutition impeded, and hearing con- 


bone, which was only three-fourths of an 
inch in length, and its lower extremity bent 
backwards; the tibia were almost entirely 
cartilaginous, and were separated by a very 
thick inter-osseous ligament; the foot was 
represented by a confused cartilaginous 
mass, without any distinct traces of toes. No 
other rudiments of any fetal organs could 
be found in the testicle, the substance of 
which was not in a morbid state, except 
from mechanical pressure. The child from 
which it had been removed was, five years 
after the operation, in the enjoyment of ex- 
cellent health.— Bulletin des Sc. Méd, 


SMALL-POX—EPIDEMY AT MARSEILLES IN 
1828. 

From the official report which the Société 
Royale de Médécine of Marseilles has lately 
published, on the mortality from small-pox 
during the last epidemy, and on the compa- 
rative frequency of the disease after vacci- 
nation, it appears, that of 30,009 vaccinated 
individuals, about 2000 were affected with 
the variolous eruption, which in 20 cases ter- 
minated fatally. Of 8000 persons who had 
neither been vaccinated nor inoculated, 
4000 were infected with small-pox, of whom 
no less than 1000 died. Of 2000 who had 





siderably impaired on the affected side. 
The patient was examined by MM. Vacca, 
Ucelli, and Paletta, who declared the dis- 
ease to be a fungous growth of the maxil- 
lary sinus, and proposed its removal from 
the cavity of the mouth, An incision was 
made into the depression of the palate, and 
an oval piece of the osseous paries having 
been removed by means of a scalpel, the 
operator was going to detach the tumour 
from its adhesion with the bone, when a 
viclent hemorrhage from the substance of 
the morbid growth occurred, and produced 
repeated attacks of syncope, which sus- 
pended the further progress of the opera- 
tion. The bleeding was arrested by the 
introduction of lint, dipped in ice-water and 
vinegar. From the small piece of bone 
which had been removed, it appeared that 
the tumour consisted of an osteo-fungoid 
mass, and was covered at its lower part by 
a very thin osseous lamina. Three days after 
the operation, the surgeon endeavoured to 
introduce his finger into the opening, and 
to detach a larger portion of the fungous 
growth, when the hemorrhage recurred 
with the seme violence as before. All 
further attempts were accordingly desisted 
from, and the hemorrhage haying been ar- 
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rested, the wound was dressed with balsam, 
and, in order to check the ulterior growth 
of the tumour, it was thought advisable to 
keep up suppuration of the parts ; but on the 
eighth day after the first operation the wound, 
and, within a short time afterwards, the 
neighbouring organs became gangrenous ; a 
line of demarcation soon formed, but all the 
teeth of the upper jaw, the alveolar process, 
two thirds of the bony palate, a great por- 
tion of the vomer, the left nasal and inferior 
turbinated bone, nearly half of the molar 
bone, and the greater part of the upper 
jaw, either came away, or were extracted by 
the forceps. The lacrymal bone was dis- 
charged from an abscess which formed on 
the cheek, the other bones. by the mouth 
and nose. The operation had heen per- 
formed on the 22d of June, and the parts 
were perfectly healed on the 14th of Sep- 
tember.—Annali di Médicina. 


t 





DOUBLE PUPIL IN ONE EYE. 


A remarkable case of double pupil was 
observed by Professor Pacini, of Lucca, in 
a young man who, in his childhood, had, 
from an unknown external cause, been al- 
fected with chronic inflammation of the left 
eye, which had left it in the following 
state :—The external parts of the eye are 
healthy, the cornea is perfectly transpa- 
rent, except at itsexternal part, where there, 
is a small pterygium ; the pupil is elliptic, 
the fourth part of a line in height, aud one 
line in breadth, and immoveable even in the 
strongest light. The upper eye-lid being 
raised, another pupil, three lines and a 
half in its largest, aud one line in its small- | 
est diameter, is discovered at the upper} 
portion of the iris; it is somewhat directed 
towards the internal angle of the eye, and | 





likewise insensible to light. The parts be- | 


hind it are perfectly transparent. 1 
man is long sighted, and squints, the leit 
eye being constantly turned towards the 
nose ; whenever he looks at an object with 
both eyes, he sees it simple and distinct ; 
if the healthy eye be closed, and the acces- 
sory pupil covered, the object appears con- 
fused, but if seen with the superior pupil 
only, it appears simple and distinct, When- 
ever he looks with the morbid eye at an ob- 
Ject placed before him, he sees its right half 
only, and that double; in order to sce it 
simple, he is forced to direct the eye to- 
wards the external angle, and even then the 
right half is seen more distinctly and some- 
what higher than the other. Objects ap- 
pear of the same size, whether seen with the 
morbid or healthy eye ; and continued exer- 
tion of the former produces a disagreeable 
sensation in the interior of the globe, so that 
he is obliged repeatedly to close the eye- 
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“ wen” anD “MEASURES.” 


Drar “Dus,”—Having wandered through 
hat fairy-land of romantic vituperatioa— 


the second volume of your fellow-graduate’s 
miseellany—allow us to present you with 
another offering of flowers, selected from 
that ‘* Araby 
and your brother Roderick may regale your- 
selves, like the two ki 
ing to one rose. 
affections torture the senses by the union 
of its odours, pray do not give us credit for 
your ‘* aromatic pain,” for, as Mr. Moore 
sings of his harp,— 


” of the heart, on which you 


ngs of Brenta, smell- 
Should this bouquet of the 


a tis your glory alone ; 
Weare but as the wind passing heedlessly 
over, 
And all the wild sweetness we wake is 
your own.” 
In the former volume, which we examined 
on a late occasion, your friend Macleod, 
the mail-coach doctor, seems to have labour- 
ed under some restraint—to have dreaded 
the indulgence of his natural feelings ; but, in 
the present, his innate propensities ope- 
rate unchecked, and he riots in all the end- 
less exuberance of his dulness and malig- 
nity. Low as hai been his estimate of his 
disciples’ taste and disposition, the extent 
of the vitiation of both appears to have been, 
even to himsel, a discovery of which, how- 
ever, be certainly makes the most in his 
subsequent use of the secret. Adapting, in 
the commencement of his career, the viru- 
lence of his comments to the conjectured 
capacity of his constituents for slander, he 
gradually increases the strength of the dose 
as he proceeds, until, in the potion before 
us, he revives, intellectually, the physical 
henomenon of Mithridates, by demonstrat- 
ing that the faction, to which he has become 
poison-vender, can subsist on venom alone, 
without a revulsion of the mental system. 
In this second monument of his abusive 
industry, no qualms of moderation mitigate 
his malevolence ; the affected mildness of 
timidity and reserve, with which the first 
products of his labour were blended, has 
passed away in the progressive ebullition of 
his malice, and we have here collected, in 
this foul reservoir of envious scurrility, the 
pure, unadulterated essence of hatred and 








lids.—Juurn. des Progr. 
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lumnious philter to his deluded admirers, he 
does not altogether forget the rules of his 
art: “ good feeling” was once the adju- 
vant with which he sweetened the potion ; 
“* measures, not men,” is now the corrigent 
employed to make it sit easy on the sto- 
mach of his victims. Let us see how he 
keeps this promise to the ear, and breaks 
it to the understanding. 


‘even if he thought 80, he would hesitate to 
make the statement, through a natural ap- 
prehensioa of not being betieved : the doc- 
tor, however, neither doubts nor dreads dis- 
belief, but, depending, we presume, on the 
resources of rhetoric to save his consistency, 
states a conjecture with all the force of a 

|known fact. Any other individual, not 

|even a professor of Roderick’s principle of 


In his preface to the volume before us, | attacking ‘‘ measures” not ‘‘ men,” might 
we find him sparing ‘*‘ men"’ and assailing | be inclined to save appearances, whatever 
** measures,” with a propriety of feeling his real motives might be, by assigning the 
and precision of etiquette at which the | error of a proposition, and not its impu- 
Speaker of the House of Commons might dence, as a reason for its refutation ; but no 
not take umbrage :—“ We have fearlessly | such specious artifice influences'the conduct 
denounced the system of literary plunder, | of the doctor, who relies on the metonymi- 
and personal abuse, which ha Gegraded | cal powers of his pen to transmute the im- 
medical literature ; and o our earnest | pudence of an opinion, not only into a good 
and sincere efforts against the tide of de-| argument for its correction, but also with- 
traction which was so rapidly undermining |out giving the slightest offence. In the 
the reputation of the profession. With a/ following passage he extends his arbitrary 
view to effect this, we have not hesitated | use of languaye still farther, and indulges in 
to tear the mask from the face of the im-/more daring figures of speech, thus :— 
postor, and show him in his native hideous- | ‘* The Editor of Tne Lancer is delighted ; 
ness.” This, indeed, is not bad for a begin- | he sees, in prospect, fresh characters to be 


ning; considering that ‘‘ measures,” not 
“men,” were objects of attack! The 
mail-coach graduate in inedicine, however, 
appears to be more of the rhétorician than 
the reasoner; he addresses himself more to 
the imagination and the passions thad™to 
the understanding. By some such hypo- 
thesis alone can he be rescued from the 
dilemma of self-contradiction : thus, in the 
present instance, by a skilful use of that 
lively figure of rhetoric, called metonymy, 
which enables a writer to dispense with the 
literal interprepation of words, he insensi- 
bly substitutes the agent for the act, and 
assaults ‘* measures” by the figurative ap- 
pellation of “men.” With the assistance 


of this explanatory key, the obscurity of | 


the doctor’s composition is entirely removed ; 
and such imputations as ‘‘ delinquency, de- 
traction, imposture, and atrocity,” become 
the current coin of politeness and complai- 
sance; these terms of personal reproach 
being, of course, intended to express some- 
thing different from their ordinary meaning. 
We agreeably avail ourselves of this clue to 
the mysterious labyrinths of his style to lead 


| sacrificed, and gloats on the victims of a 
| new calumniator.”” The art of persuasion, 
as rhetoric has been defined, sanctions no 
bolder means of attaining its objects than 
that by which a writer, or speaker, ex- 
changes identity with an opponent, and 
presumes to describe what is passing in the 
“tnemy’s camp.” This grand mancuvre 
of oratory is not only exemplified, but even 
exceeded, in the sentence quoted by Rode- 
rick, who, having insinuated himself into 
his antagonist’s breast, not only sees the 
presént, but also the futare, condition of its 
feelings. After this splendid specimen of 
metathesis, by which he incorporates him- 
self with, or transforms himself into, the 
Editor of Tne Lancet, the next quotation 
|should neither surprise us by the audacity 
of its assertion nor by the virulence of its 
sentiment :—** In the records of literary 
atrocity,” he says, “* we have met nothin 

more monstrous than the conduct to which 
the Editor of Tne Lancer pleads guilty in 
his last Number.” We were wrong in pre- 
paring the reader against surprise at this 
passage ; on reconsidering it, we perceive 








us out of the darkness of the following pas- | it contains a difficulty which is scarcely ex- 
sage, peculiarly distinguished for the bold- | plicable by the help of even the doctor's 
ness of its assertion, logical accuracy, inoffen- | licentious use of rhetoric ; for, though it 
sive phraseology, and homogenity of senti- may be allowable to represent a man guilty 
ment with the writer’s professions :—* After | of monstrous arocities, the improbability of 
a month’s preparation, an answer has been | his acknowldgment of such crimes is not 
publisted, to which we should not have re-|so readily digested. We have no doubt, 
plied, but for che purpose of pointing out | however, ‘that the author of the sabsequent 
the impudence of its misrepresentations.” fragment of eloquence, in the pathetic line, 


Many of the characteristics of the doctor's | would be able, from his intimate acquaint- 


writing are contained within the limits even 


doubt that a month could be employed in 
composing a few pages of Tur Lancer; and, j 


ance with all the figures of speech, to fur- 


of this short phrase. Another writer would nish us with a precedent for the practice, 


j and clear up the apparent obscurity of his 


meaning :—‘‘ When we behold,” exclaims 
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the indignant rhetorician, ‘‘ the unprovoked | with a halter, itis execrable! The reason- 
aggressions of bold, had men, on the feelings |ing, on MRoderick’s part, is conclusive ; 
and property of individuals, do we not glow | though we mey uot be sufficiently acute to 
with indignation, and long to see justice | perceive how trial by jury should be useful 
done to the injured parties?” ‘* Poor, vir- | for opposing political innovation, and unfit, 
tuous people!” exclaimed Robespicrre,|at the same time, for dispeasing justice 
with a peculiar unction of intonation, on| between man and man, the prevention of 
seeing the Sans Culottes ornamenting their| oppression and the parties being precisely 
pikes with the heads of their victims, dur- | alike in both cases. An institute, which is 
ing the French Revolution. ‘* Do we not| here considered competent to pratect a peo- 
long to see justice done to the injured par-| ple from the encroachments of despousm, 
ties?” cries Roderick, on casting a sympa-|might, by any less enlightened jurist, be 
thetic glance on the calumniated execution- | thought quite powerlul enough to shield 
ers of the London Hospitals. Congenial | one individual from the aggressions of ano- 
spirits speak a kindred dialect, though born | ther. Roderick, however, thinks other- 
in distant countries ; the hypocritical phrase | wise, aud wou'd prefer the caprice of one 








of the sanguinary jacobin of Paris admits, |‘ cultivated mind”’ to the opinion of twelve 
at least, of an easy translation into the Pha-|honest men, Hed the recollection of the 
risaical cant of the cat’s-paw of corruption in| jury, which awarded him five pounds da- 


London. 


j mages, on a recent occasion, any thing to do 


With the commencement of another vo-| with the tirade against trial by jury? We 


lume, we arrive at a new era in the philan- 
thropic labours of your amiable frieud Rode- 
rick. An opportunity, worthy of the exer- 
cise of his talents, fortunately presented | 
itself about this period, in the legal pro-| 
ceedings of Mr. Bransby Cooper, to peore | 
to the people of England his skill and dex- 
terity as a lithotomist. To discuss the de- 








merely throw out the hint, wathout any 
inteution of imputing improper motives. 


The jury-system being thus summarily 


disposed ot, the character of the defendant 
naturally comes under that anathema pro- 
nounced against an institute, to say any 
thing ia the praise of which would be nearly 
as ridiculous as Roderick’s abuse of it. By 


tails of this ‘‘ Waterloo” between the me-| way, we presume, of exciting odium against 
dical press and the hospital surgeons of|the defendant, we are told, that, “ like 
London, with the name of whose hero|Cobbett and Ilunt, he intends, on this oc- 
British nurses scare their babes into repose, | casion, to conduct his own cause.” The 


as Mohamedan mothers used to do formerly | 


with that of Scanderberg, or Sobieski, would 
be now a work of supererogation. The use 
alone which has been made of the occasion 
claims our present consideration, To qua- 
lify himself for the office of an impartial 
judge, and a competent legal authority in 
the pending suit, he first favours us with 
his opinion of the merits and demerits of 
** trial by jury.” “ We have always (says 
Roderick, who shines as conspicuously as 
a civilian as a rhetorician) looked on trial 
by jury as a bulwark against political inno- 
vation, rather than as the most desirable 
method of dispensing justice between man 
and man. ‘This object, we think, would be 
much better attained by referring the matter 
at issue to the decision of one intelligent, 
cultivated mind, accustomed to view such 
cases in all their bearings, and too acute 
in estimating the value of arguments to be 
misled by the special pleading of counsel on 
either side.” From the chord which the 
minstrel strikes in this prelude, the charac- 
ters of the subsequent performance may be 
predicted with tolerable accuracy. ‘Trial by 
jury is a very good thing to oppose politica! 
innovation; tnal by jury is net eo good 
for dispensing “justice between man and 
mau ; that is, when its utility does not 


facilities which the rules of rhetoric supply, 
for lowering or exalting any subject, are 
perpetually tempting Koderick to their 
abuse, even in matters of law and common 


|sense: the just application of the “ simile,’ 


in this instance, is truly admirable, being 
founded on the single point of resemblance, 
of Cobbett or Hunt having poets his 
own case, though, in every other circum- 
stance, the persons assimilated are essen- 
tially dissimilar. Nothing easier than to 
make ‘‘ similes”’ on this principle, so much 
so, indeed, that we are tempted to try our 
hand atone. ‘Thus:—a jack ass (we beg 
the beast’s pardon for placiag him in the 
present company) is well known to have a 
mouth, eyes, ears in abundance, and a sono- 
rous kiud of voice, vulgarly called braying : 
Roderick Mackleod, mail-coach physician, is 
also blessed with these orgaus, and—brays : 
ergo, Roderick Macleod, according to his own 
standard of similitude, must be a perfect 
fac-simile of a—jackass! We congratulate 
him oa the iikeness, which of course must 
be true to the life, being the production of 
his own accurate pencil. The defendant 
being sunk ia the parallel with Mr. Cob- 
bett, his witnesses are next called up for 
judgment, and should not expect to be 
treated more leniently than the jury and 
defendant, by the Rhadamanthus of Pater- 
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over to the penalties of infamy in the fol- 
lowing merciful sentence:—‘* When we 
look on the list of witnesses for the defen- 
dant, we are lost in astovishment at his 
audacity in attempting to substantiate a 


An oath pro, and an oath con, however, are 
two very different things in the logic of par- 
tizanship ; so much so, that the one is al- 
ways true, and the other always false. Yet, 
making every allowance for this friendly 


serious charge by such incompetent wit- | feeling, it is extremely odd that Roderick 
nesses. We know not at which most to/|should bave objected to the testimony of 
marvel, his effrontery in acknowledging | clanship in the case of the defendant, aud 
such worthless associates, or his folly in| pass that of the plaintiff over in silence, 
trusting to them, one of whom only seems | whose witnesses were all, one way or 


to have been less ignorant of the matier 
than himself. Such are the friends of Tux 
Laycet—such the men who have dared to 
pass their judgment on an operation which 
only one of them had ever performed ! ”-— 
From this grave indictment two charges 
against the witnesses are clearly deducible : 
the first implies that they were, from their 
character, unworthy of belief ,on their oath, 
the second asserts that they were incom- 
petent to give evidence on a subject of | 


| 





another, polluted by connexion and patro- 
nage. She second count in the indictment 
is supported by arguments equally conclu- 
sive and consistent: it states that the wit- 
nesses never performed the operation of 
lithotomy, therefore they were incompe- 
tent to deliver an opinion on the question at 
issue! This decision holds out rather a 
fearful prospect for young lithotomists, and 
old martyrs to the stone; it prevents, in 
fact, the former from ever attempting the 


which they were ignorant, never, themselves, | operation, aud, by inference, precludes the 
having ep egpen the operation of litho- | latter from the hopes of relief. For, if it be 
tomy. Of the circumstances which reuder | unjustifiable to proaounce an opinion on the 
them umworthy of credence, we can notice manner in which the operation should be 
but a few, which, however, may serve as performed without actual experience, it 
specimens of Roderick’s reasoning on these | ought, surely, according to all ideas of pro- 
topics. One of them, says Roderick, was | portion between punishment and crime, to 
a potatoe merchant ; ergo, his oath goes for be nothing less than death by the law, to 
nothing! The syllogism put into form,| attempt the operation itself without this 
therefore, stands thus: merchant, potatoes, qualification of experience, which, however, 
perjury! The chain of induction is com- | no operator, in his first incisions in the perie 
plete , but, if selling potatoes tendg to false | neum, can ever possess! If an operator is 
swearing, what man, according to RKode-~|never to undertake the task of cutting for 
rick’s logic, can believe the guilty wretch | the stone until he has first removed onc, 
who eats them? For the honour of that why he may remain all his life with an un- 
truly Irish root, we must demur to Rode- | stained scalpel in his hand, suspended be - 
rick’s conclusion, that either selling, buy-| tween the hope of success and the fear of 
ing, or eating potatoes, has any tendency | failure, like the metaphysical donkey bee 


whatever to perjury. In the next instance, 
Roderick is equally happy in his ratiocina- 
tion; another of a witnesses, he repre- 
sents as having lived with a gentleman 
who married a relation of the defend- 
ant; ergo, his abjuration is incredible. 
The proposition, therefore, stands thus: 
relationship, matrimony, false swearing ! 
The married men and the bachelors are 
deeply interested in this convincing argu- 
ment; the former should take care how) 
they yield to the matrimonial temptation to 
perjury ; the latter should remain in a state 
of ** single blessedness,”’ lest their vera- 
city should be sacrificed, along with their 
liberty, on the altars of Ilymen and Cupid. 
Upon these substantial grounds, Roderick 
is petrified with astonishment that any jury 
would pay the slightest regard to the oaths 
of individuals who were kuown to have been 
guilty of the crimes of dealing in potatoes and 
the “ fair sex ;"" yet it isa melancholy fact, 
that a jury would ask no better evidence than 
the oath of any one of these attainted wit- 
nesses to suspend Roderick himself, for 
the legal time, in front of the Old Bailey! 





tween the two bundles of hay, which was 
starved while deliberating on which of them 
he should regale himself first. On the other 
hand, if a student's knowledge qualify 
him, (as indeed it always must,) for putting 
in jeopardy the life of a fellow-creature, 
would not any one, less refined in his nce 
tions of propriety than Roderick, think thet 
the information which was suflicieut in a 
case of life or death, would be more than 
satisfactory in a mere opinion on the man- 
ner in which the operation should be exe- 
cuted? Did not Mr, Bransby Cooper hime 
self extract his first calculus on the strength 
of this presumption? Nay, does not Rode- 
rick himself, who, we dare say, neither ever 
performed this operation, nor was present 
at the one in question, consider himself per- 
fectly competent to discuss and decide on 
every particular of the case? ‘The jury, des 
fendant, and his witnesses, being severally 
set aside, Sir James Scarlett is introduced 
ou the canvass, in all the pomp of panegyric. 
“‘ Next in order of succession,” says Ro- 
derick, ‘‘ we come to the speech of Sir 
James Scarlett, probably one of the most 
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splendid efforts of forensic eloquence that 
ever was made! For some idea of it we 
must refer to our report, but no words can 
convey an quat ption of the 
masterly and impassioned manner in which 
he sketched the education and career of his 
client, and contrasted them with the ob- 
scure origin and worthless career of his tra- 
ducer, who, like the foul raven, feeds on all 
that cleaulier natures loathe.” When a 
writer turns commentator on himself, the 
criticism of another hand would be quite 
superfluous: we shall allow Roderick to 
speak his opinions, on another occasion, on 
the estimation in which he holds the forensic 
eloquence of counsel, by way of illustrating 
the preceding passage. When treating of 
the retreat of Mr. Guthrie, Roderick thus 
expresses himself :—‘‘ He (Mr. Guthrie) 
might have remembered that, in such cases, 
the representations of council are always re- 
ceived with limitation, and looked upon as 
the purchased services of the hireling who 








sells a given aa of abuse for its equiva- 
lent in gold, and, smothering his real 


talents ; if the brief, on the other hand, be 
held from the party in whose pay Roderick 
happens to be, the venal lineage of elo- 
quence is altogether set aside, and thie advo- 
cate becomes instantly a downright De- 
mosthenes! The flexibility of Roderick’s 
standard (the bull will be excused in an 
Irishman) for estimating the comparative 
merit of forensic oratory, will be still more 
apparent in the following description of the 
defence against Sir James Scarlett :—* it was 
false in statement, sophistical in argument, 
coarse in language, and diabolical in ten- 
dency.” These qualities of oratory are 
eatiahetorily accounted for by Roderick, 
who says that the defendant, during the 
delivery of his defence, ‘‘ frequently drank 
what appeared to be brandy and water.” 
The character of the defence is summed up, 
generally, in the following description :— 
“ we find the general opinion to correspond 
with what we expressed Inst week, that the 
defendant bad managed his cause in av 

bungling manner; and the estimation in 
which he and his witnesses were held by 


opinions and feelings, prostitutes his talents | judge and jury, is apparent from the charge 
to the first that fees hire, however despicable | of the one and the decision of the other.” 
and degraded, just as the harlot does her 
person to the first who beckons her with 
money in his band, however loathsome, or | 
however vile!” Eh! Sir James, what think 
you of the versatile pencil of your glowing 


encomiast now? As Hamlet has it, “ look 
upon this picture and on that,” and say for 
which of them have you sat? But be not 
alarmed: it is the peculiar privilege of 
enius to exalt or depress objects accord- 
ing to its caprice, or the necessity of the 
occasion, Roderick’s genius lies in fiction, 
and naturally imitates the eccentricities of 
the poets. In the present instance, he ap- 
ears to have followed no less a model than 
imonides. This respectable old writer of 
elegy, who, it is said, was more mercena 
than ‘ bard beseems,” was once requested, 
by aGrecian squire, to celebrate, ina trium- 
phal ode, the victory of a pair of mules in 
the chariot races; considering the sum 
offered too little for his trouble, he apolo- 
gised by stating, that he did not consider 
the animals sufficiently noble to be dignified 
by the praises of his muse; a larger sum 
being promised, the bard reconsidered the 
subject, and looking now to the nobility of 
the mules on the maternal side alone of their 
genealogy, he immediately celebrated their 
triumph in one of his choicest odes, com- 
mencing thas :—Xaiper’ ’aed\dAowddar Cvya- 
rTpes ixxwv, Thus it entirely depends on the 
source of a brief, and his own interest, in 
what light a counsel's pleadings are viewed 
by Roderick : if the brief be derived from 
the hostile side of the court, the mercenary 
origin of forensic oratory stamps it at once 
as the worthless production of prostituted 





The talents which we have shown Roderick 
to possess for rhetoric and ratiocination, 
save us the trouble of examining the argu- 
ments severally, by which he arrives at the 
receding inferences, which we state more 
or corroboratioa than discussion. Ro- 
derick always finds what he seeks forin the 
composition of his opponents, his wishes, on 
these occasions, being the parent of his 
opinions ; we can, therefore, readily enough 
understand how he digcovered the false- 
hood, sophistry, coarseness, and devilism, 
of the defendant's reply to evidence; but 
we cannot so readily perceive how he 
learned, through the help of vision alone, 
that there was brandy in the speaker's 
glass! We are uot at all defending Mr. 
Weakley from the charge of refreshing him- 
self under such fatiguing circumstances, by 
the use of stimulants; for we would cer- 
tainly think the less of him and his oration, 
if we thought that one drop of water had 
been mingled with his beverage, while com- 
posing or delivering such an able state- 
ment, on the principle of Dr. Jobnson’s 
seale of drinking ; viz, ‘‘ claret for boys, 
port for men, and brandy for herves.”” We 
merely wonder at the manner in which the 
cogniac was detected in the crystal ; but, to 
Roderick, all things are easy; and we have 
no doubt that, were it necessary for a more 
thorough vilification of the defendant's 
character, Roderick would not only have 
transmuted the clear lymph into alcohol, but 
would also have changed its colour at bis 
command, like that ‘* modest water” at the 
marriage feast in Galilee, which, according 
to Dryden's paraphrase of the miracle, “ saw 
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its God, and blushed.” With respect to the 
accordance between the mail-coach gradu- 
ate’s opinion, and that of the public, on the 
nature and result of this celebrated trivl, we 
shall decline speaking ourselves, considering 
it avery onnecessary, if not a presumptuous, 
task to offet any views on the question, 
when other writers are to be found to 
answer this purpose so much better than 
ourselves. The first we shall confront with 
Roderick is a writer in the last number of 
«“ The New Monthly Magazine,” who says, 


but the unlucky patient, whose complaints 
were soon silenced. What could the few 
uttending governors say, but that they were 
incompetent judges of operations? What 
would the assisting surgeons and physicians 
say? Nothing. It was not their policy to 
involve themselves in feuds with their 
brethren, But now comes in an inspector, 
qualified by bis knowledge to detect the 
errors of practice, and independent ‘of the 
parties. It is impossible but good must 
arise, from consciousness in the operators 





“the most singular circumstance in this | and physicians, that their conduct is sure 
trial was, that while the defendant bronght|to be the subject of public attention. 
forward numerous witnesses, all present at| One subject we strongly recommend to 
the operation in question, to justify his aver- | its pages, the gross habit of filling the hos- 
ments, the plaintiff only produced one such | pital situations with the cousins and con- 
person present, but several as to character.| nexions of the leading professional men. 


The evidence seemed decidedly for the defendant. 
The plaintiff's character could weigh little 
against direct evidence. But it seems the 
jury took into account the mode in which 
the alleged libel was worded. This trial will 
bea public good. Many clever surgeons who 
can operate well before two or three indi- 
viduals, are tuo nervous for their work, sur- 
rounded by two or three hundred of the 
profession, young and old.” ‘This is the 
opinion of the leading Whig Magazine: let 
us see “what its contemporary, “ The 
Monthly Magazine,” and pink of Toryism, 
has to say on the matter: ‘* The verdict was 
certainly not within our calculation; but, 


We have too much of this in every depart- 
ment. But as the government only takes 
care of our liberties, and the church of our 
| souls, we may spare our indignation on tri- 
vial points, Lut our bodies must not be 
‘tampered with at the merey of the nearest 
}and dearest blockbeads that ever walked in 
| the go-cart of patronage. The nepotism we 
should not allow to a pope, we shall not 
allow to a surgeon ; and we heartily wish 
that Sir Astley and his nephew would take 
the hint, and that the governors of our hos- 
pitals would, in every instance, discounte- 
nance the family system. If it have loaded 
| every other profession with imbecility, why 


with the Bench, we have no design to war.! should it be less cumbrous, stupid, aud ha- 
The figute miade by Sir A. Cooper was /|zardous, where the blockhead stands kuife 
rather curious; and we think his absence | in hand ?” Such are the concurrent opinions 
would have done him fall as much credit. | of these two antipodes in politics on the re- 
Mr. B. Cooper, however, gained a verdict, | sult of the trial; and we might go on quot- 
and we are satisfied the experience acquired | ing authorities to the same effect, from every 
on this occasion, will be of service to him in | intermediate shade of colour into which the 
future. On the debated question whether | prism of party bas separated political wri- 
the Editor of Te Lancer was actuated by | ters in Great Britain, much further, were it 
nulice, we shall only observe that the testi- necessary, to bring their testimony to bear 
mony adduced by him was strong, and that/on so insignificant an object. It is not, 
it seems rather to have been beaten down by | however, a little wumusing to see Roverick 
general character than by particular facts. | declaring, afier the specimens of his abuse 
We are not at all inclined to doubt Mr. B.| which we have accumulated, that “ his 
Cooper’s skill; but the question was as to| quarrel, after all, lies not with ‘ men,’ 
its application in this particular instance, | but with measures, not even with what is 
As to the contested value of works like | said, coarse, vulgar, and disgusting, as it 
‘Tne Lancer to the profession, the hospi-| often is, so much as with the animus which 
tals, and humanity, it is absurd to hesitate a| breathes in it!” Had he omitted this de- 
moment. They must be always beneficial, | claration in his claim on public confidence 
as long as error is to be corrected, or negli-| in his statements, the climax of his contra- 
gence to be exposed. What is the true) dictions would have been incon.plete, and 
security for good conduct in the public ser-| there still might be some hopes of bringing 
vants of England, but the public vigilance?) him to his senses, by atteution to the state 
No man who had known, ten years ago, the | of his chylopoietic viscera. But the evi- 
state of the hospitals, of the practice, and| dence afforded by this confession of his de- 
practitioners, could doubt the necessity for! sire to enjoy the fame of moderation, and, at 
a thorough change. A great change has} the same time, to indulge the impulses of 
since taken place, and to what has it been | hatred and revenge, excludes every bope of 
due, but to thése publications? Operations | salvation by physic. The darling notion of 
of the most anscientific kind were coustantly | consummating this impossible union of vice 
being performed, with uo ove to complain | aud virtue, makes bim forget, that to hate 
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the sin, and love the sinner, is an effort of 
feeling, and a distinction in ethics, beyond 
even his intellectual subtlety to attain. Had 
he not become the dupe of his own sophisti- 
cal speculations, Pope might have informed 
him, that ‘ to reform and not to chastise, 
is impossible ; and that the best precepts, 
as well as the best laws, would prove of 
small use, if there were no examples to en- 
force them. To attack vices in the abstract, 
without touching persons, may be safe fight- 
ing, indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. 
My greatest comfort and encouragement to 
ep has been to see that those who 
ave no shame, and no fear of any thing else, 
have appeared touched by my satires.” Or, 
if Pope could not convince him of his folly 
on this head, he might have consulted Ju- 
nius, who says, ‘‘ Measures, and not men, 
is the common cant of affected moderation ; 
a base counterfeit language, fabricated by 
knaves, and made current among fools. Such 
gentle censure is not fitted to the present 
degenerate state of society. What does it 
avail, to expose the absurd contrivance or 
pernicious teudency of measures, if the man 
who advises or executes shall be suffered 
to escape with impunity ’” It is not, there- 
fore, to his personalities that Roderick is 
indebted for his complex character, but to 
Lis attempt to combine the extremes of tem- 
perance and scurrility—to improve on the 
morals of the School for Scandal, and appro- 
priate, in his own person, the opposite vir- 
tues of the two Sunraces. The struggle 
perpetually betrays him into blunders and 
inconsistencies too ludicrous for farce ; for, 
within the sphere of his vocations, there 
was no absurdity within his reach which 
he has not embellished, nor folly, which has 
not come magnified from the extravagance 
of his pen. Setting out on the ae of 
** impersonality’ every page of his labours 
is a record of the violation of his own pro- 
feasions ; as if these promises of forbearance 
were but mockeries of decency, intended to 
render him the more acceptable sacrifice to 
that demon of slander to which he has sold 
himself. Were a painter to represent that 
** ideal model,” formed by Roderick for his 
Journal, from contemplating its imitation, 
instead of an allegorical symbol of “ learn- 
ing, judgment, and good feeling,” embo- 
died, perbaps, in a Minerva, he would pro- 
bably give us a full length portrait of 
Apage, wife of Nabis, the Spartan tyrant, 
who, when all other means of despotic per- 
suasion feiled to convince his victims of the 
justice of his extortions, introduced them to 
an apparatus offorture in the shape of his 
loving spouse, which, arrayed in the smiles, 
and decorated in all the beautiful finery of 
the original, bat supplied interiorly with 
innumerable points of steel and other iufer- 
nal devices of refiued cruelty, clasped the 
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recusant martyr in its iron embrace, and, 
through the emblems of amenity and bene- 
volence, stung the wretch to death. Itis 
thus that Roderick endeavours to conceal 
the fangs of his viperous engine under the 
drapery of a humane moderation, But just 
observe the reptile in any one of his con- 
tortions, and you are sure to find him col- 
lecting the slaver of his slanderous mania 
into persoval projectiles ; spinning his slime 
into threads of sophistry for the strangula- 
tion of some victim; or, overcome by the 
writhings of revenge, bursting and scatter- 
ing his venom about him in indiscriminate 
but harmless showers. No matter how ir- 
reconcileable the nature of the subject with 
the spirit of vituperation, No matter what 
may have been the views taken of it by an 
opponent: irrelevancy of abuse, or justice 
of opinion, makes no distinction with this 
Chersites of the press, who finds, in every 
object, food for his slanderous appetite. 
Were he, indeed, as efficiently noxious as 
his purposes are malignant, the levity of 
satire, at the conclusion of its task, might 
well sadden into sobriety of reflection on 
contemplating such a portentous union of 
malevolence aud power. But the providen- 
tial laws of nature preserve us from any such 
melancholy misgivings, by denying a speci- 
men, in all her varied works, of such a com- 
bination of mischievous design with the fa- 
culty of execution, In the foulest and 
finest of her tribes, sbe Las wisely limited 
the sphere of their rations, and thus 
saved the milder classes of beings from the 
fatal hostility of so ruinous a mixture of 
strength and evil. ‘To the serpent she has 
refused the wings of the eagle; to the eagle, 
the deadly fangs of the serpent: thus pru- 
dently fixing to the earth those venomous 
properties which, if possessing the power of 
diffusing themselves in proportion to their 
intensity, would render animal existence 
precarious, if not soon extinguish it altoge- 
ther. The fearful gift which she has with- 
held from reptiles, she has not bestowed on 
“lordly man;” to a Nero she bas not 
given the talents of a Cwsar or an Alexan- 
der; nor to Cesar or Alexander the san- 
guinary instincts of the tyrant; otherwise, 
instead of a conquered, we might have heard 
of a depopulated world ; and that, if the Ro- 
map people could not have been decapitated 
by a single stroke, they might have fallen 
beneath a repetition of weil-contrived as- 
saults, Throughout the whole scale of being, 
that principle of optimism seems to prevail, 
which limits the efficiency of malignity; 
and in man, in particular, makes the attri- 
butes of the head generally in au inverse 
ratio to the baseness of the heart. When 
we see a breach of this universal law at- 
tended by the efforts of the viper to become 
ubiquitously noxious on the wings of the 
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eagle, or a tyrant’s endeavours to accom- |with boff; whether young practitioners 


plish the destruction of a people, by pre- 
tending to the genius of a general, we na- 
turally smile ; and earmot help applying the 
illustration to the frustrated malice of that 
phantasmagoria, arising out of the baffled 
manifestations of evil disposition which we 
have quoted, like one of those thin, bodi- 
less, spectral appearances, sometimes seen 
ascending out of the phosphorescent corrup- 
tion of the grave, awd amusing the beholder 
by its fitful, gloomy, but innocuous trans- 
formations, 
Enrnensis, 
Dublio, Feb, 27, 1829. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Saturday, March 7, 1829. 


Mr. Casan Hawnktns in the Chair. 


BUFFY BLOOD -—— REPEATED BLEEDING — 
BUFFINESS AT FIRST SIGHT--INDEX TO 
PREGNANCY—RETENTION OF URINE. 


Tur discussion this evening was, in great 
part, a repetition of the arguments ad- 
vanced, at the last meeting, for and against 
Dr. Gregory’s new theory, and, on the 
whole, more of the amusing than the seri- 
ous was elicited. Amongst the speakers 
was Dr. Wenster, who mentioned the case 
of a lady whom he had lately attended in 
pregnancy, who was liable to inflammation 
of the chest, but whose blood being drawn, 
did not exhibit a buffy coat. 

Dr. Grecory expressed his anxiety to 
have the veneral opinion of the members on 


the universality of buffiness in the blood of 


pregnant women. He called on Dr. Locock, 
as a gentleman of great experience in these 
matters. 


Dr. Lococx had so seldom bled pregnant 


women, excepting for some disease attend- 
ing the pregnancy, that he did not wish to 


express an opinion a3 to the appearance of 


buff in health. In those few instances he 
had yielded to the prejudices of the patients, 
who said they were accustemed to it, and 
became alarmed ifnot bled. ‘The blood ex- 
hibited buff, but it was different in all its 
characters from the buff of inflammetion. 
With reference to arterial blood, the buffiness 
of which was disputed last evening, Dr. 
Locock mentioned the case of @ child of a 
medical man, which had excited great at- 
tention, in consequence of the extreme buffi- 
ness of blood which had been drawn from 
the temporal artery. 

Mr. Jewevt thought there was one ques- 
tion of great practical importance connected 


might not be led into very serious aoe | 
| depending on the appearance of the blood, 
or relying on the presence of the buffy coat 
jin acute disease. In many severe diseases 
there certainly was no buff, while, in mild 
ones, there often was, There were many dis- 
eases exhibiting the buff, in which a directly 
opposite treatment to the antiphlogistic 
must be pursued. He spoke particularly of 
| puerperal complaints, in which depletion 
|would be a great error, for these did trot 
arise out of inflammation. The blood drawu 
in these diseases would be bufly, and the 
young practitioner acting on Dr. Gregory's 
theory, would bleed again, and the blood 
being again buffy, he would bleed again and 
again, until the patient was bled almost to 
death. Too much reliance onght not to 
be placed on the appearance of buff. He 
had seen it stated in the report of last even- 
ing’s discussion, that Dr. Gregory thought 
some medicine should be employed in cases 
of buffiness, to reduce the action of the 
pulse. It was an old-fashioned medicine, 
but he (Mr. Jewell) thought the nitrate of 
| potash was the best that could be employed 
| for this purpose ; he was accustomed to give 
itin doses of fifteen grains or scruples three 
| times a-day, and was seldom disappointed 
in its effects. 

Dr. Grecory disputed altogether the 
position which gentlemen had taken up, as to 
draining the body to death, in attempting to 
draw off the buffy blood, because it was im- 
possible to drain the body to death. There 
came a point in bleeding, after which not a 
drop of blood could be drawn ; a hole might 
be made in a vein large enough to drive a 
cart throungh—nay, a limb might be re- 
moved, and yet the blood would not come 
away. He had a case last night in proof, 
The patient had had buffy blood for six 
weeks, and was then sinking. Now he 
knew he should do uo harm by the experi- 
ment, and he therefore opened a vein to see 
if itwas possible todrain the body. He was 
pretty sure beforehand that it would not give 
up its blood, and so it proved. (A laugh.) 

The Cnatnman asked if Dr. Gregory 
alluded to bleeding from small veins only, 
but Dr. Gregory did not seem to think it 
mattered whether great or small. 

Dr. Marsuart Tate having been re- 
peatedly called on by Dr. Gregory for his 
opinions, stated that he did not consider 
that buffy blood was, in many caes, a guide 
to the practitioner; in many diseases, it 
would be decidedly wrong to act upon it. 
He differed wholly from the opinion, that 
| the body could not be drained to death from 
'a vein; for, in fact, the more the body was 
| drained, the more it would give up.. Ifa 
person in perfect health were bled day after 
day, a great reaction in the system would 
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take place ; but, by-and-by, there would be 
no reaction, and the patient would be worn 
out, and yield blood to death, He had seen 
such a case; he thought, however, the 
whole quistion was one of great difficulty. 
Having detailed several diseases, in which 
the presence or absence of buffy blood could 
be no guide to treatment, Dr. Hall referred 
to the experiments of Mr. Vines, published 
in Tae Lancer, on the blood of the horse ; 
one conclusion to be drawn from them was, 
that buff on the blood was rather associated 
with an increased circulation. With re- 
gard to arterial buff, he (Dr. Hall) con- 
sidered that the only reason why it was not 
often seen, was, that blood was so seldom 
drawn from the arteries. (Hear.) It was 
only in diseases of the head, that an 
artery was opened. 

Mr. Wane stated a case, in which a man 
having enlargement of the heart was bled ; 
buffy coat appeared, and obtaining relief 
from bleeding, it was repeatedly performed. 
He never recovered the last bleeding ; this 
was from a veinin thearm. He recollected 
a case of apoplexy, in which the blood from 
the temporal artery was buffy. 

Mr. Tuomson asked Dr. Gregory, if the 
pulse was distinct at the extremity of the 
limb, when he could get no blood from the 
vein, which Dr. Gregory answered in the 
affirmative. 

Dr. Hatt. When there was any difficulty 
in obtaining blood from a vein, it was 
owing to cutaneous stricture. Indeed, yu- 
less the skin was cold, he never knew of 
a difficulty. If the foot was put into warm 
water when blood was wanted, it would in- 
variably bleed, and the same of the arm. 

Dr. Gascony. Was not cutaneous stric- 
ture an index that blood should not be 
firawn ; that Nature was chary of her vital 
fluid, and bleeding improper! 

Dr. Hatt. No If aman fell down and 
turned cold, he was not easily bled; yet 
were we to wait till the skin became warm, 
before bleeding him ? 

Dr. Macteov. How did Dr. Gregory 
recoucile his statement, that blood would 
often cease to flow, with his theory, that 
buffiness should be eradicated by abstrac- 
tion of blood. ile (Dr. Macleod) thought 
the size and consistence of the coagulum, 
aud the proportion it bore to the serum, of 
far more importance than any other ques- 
tion which had been started. There cer- 
tainly was no rule in the buff. Its connex- 
ion with the formative process was worthy 
of attention. When a part had to be built 
up, or when the body was wasting, as in 
pulmonary consumption and scurvy, buff 
was always shown. 

Mr. Tuomson. 
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was worthy of notice also, that where the 
blood was drawn into a metallic, an earthen- 
ware, or a glass vessel, it would coagulate 
more readily in one case than the other, 
This threw the whole question into the 
dark. 

As there appeared some doubt as to the 
real basis of Dr. Gregory's theory, Dr, 
Gregory stated it to be this, that he consi- 
dered the existence of buffy blood added to 
or increased the danger of inflammation, 
end that there was no danger where buf 
was not present. He could tell the exist. 
ence of buffthe very moment he opened a 
vein and saw the jet of blood. (A general 
smile, and ‘* Dear, dear.) Any body 
might know it. 

Dr. Suet. Did Dr, Gregory mean to 
say, that so long as blood was buffy, deple- 
tion was to be continued, and eradication 
attempted ? 

Dr. Gascony did mean it, but not by the 
lancet. Purgatives, diuretics, and diapho- 
retics, should be employed. 

Mr. Tromson and Mr. Hunt wanted to 
know the appearances of the buffy jet. Mr. 
Hunt thought both seniors and juniors 
would be instructed by Dr. Gregory’s let- 
ting them know how to detect buff so in- 
stantaneously ; much blood might thereby be 
saved, 

Dr. Grecory. It was difficult to be de- 
scribed. This was one of those things which 
must be seen to be understood. The colour, 
for instance, was one proof; the buff was 
marked by a bluish tint. The extremely 
red blood in veins was seldom buffy. He 
considered this as nothing at all uncommon 
of detection, In Edinburgh they would tell 
it ina moment by a wave of the lancet in 
the air, when a little blood was on the 
point. If any gentleman would attend him 
at the Small-ox Hospital, where the phe- 
nomena were strikingly manifested, he 
would at any time show him a jet, and tell 
him at once if it were buffy. 

Dr. Wenster corroborated the ease with 
which Dr. Gregory could detect the buffy 
jet. 

Mr. Mantey could often tell the buf- 
finess by the dark colour of the jet. He 
never knew of pregnancy without bufliness, 
and instanced the following proof of his sa- 
tisfaction on this head. A lady hed come 
to town by the coach a week since, and ap- 
plied to him two or three days after, to 
know if he, Mr. Marley, thought she was 
pregnant, us she was extremely anxious to 
learn. He thought she was, but the lady 
said she should like to know positively. 
Having the discussion of last evening in his 
mind, he bled her, and had then no hesita- 
tion in saying, that she was pregnant, 
(Much merriment.) 

Dr. Jounstons, after a practice of thirty 
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years, could not tell a buffy jet from avy Where we have been in the habit of ave- 
other. |raging from eighty to a hundred horses 

Dr. Stewart thought buffiness a very pet day, and ofien a much higher number, 
capricious and uceidental index to the state for some years past. I therefore hope that I 
of the body. | Shall not be deemed presumptuous in not 


Dr. Granvitte and Mr. Jewet said, 
that pregnant women did not always yield 
bufiy blood. 

Dr. Jounsroxe thought that the grand. 
criterion to @ repetition of bleeding was 
not the buffiness of blood, but the relief 
which it afforded the patient. 

At the close of the debate, Dr. Gregory 
made an inquiry relative to the quantity of | 
urine which would sometimes remain in the. 
female bladder in pregnancy, in consequeuce | 
of pressure on the neck by the impregnated 
womb. A case had lately occurred to Mr. 
Robert Clark, of Farnham, ia which the re- 
tention had amounted to seven pints; the 
bladder bad not yet recovered its tone. 

Dr. Granvitve did not consider this im- 
possible; he had known retention for 24, 
36, and even 48 hours; but he had never 
himself known seven pists to be retained ; 
but such cases were on record, 





ON FOOT LAMENESS IN HORSES, 


By Mr. C. Morcan, Verenixary Surceon. 


Mvcua has been said and written on that 
universal complaint with all horsemen, ‘‘ foot 
lameness.” Yet, after all, there is a cir- 
cumstance which has not had sufficient at- 
tention paid to it, but which I am convinced 
is the primary cause of lameness, in the 
majority of lame horses. We have had 
quartos written, lectures given, and letters 
ad libitum, to prove that it arises from con- 
traction, concussion, navicular disease, mal- 
conformation, high keep ! and, above all, the 
pace, the telling pace!! And as the gen- 
tleman who styles himself ‘‘ Nimrod,” in 
the Sporting Magazine, has anticipated my 
remarks on most of those who have favoured 
the world with their luminous ideas, on this 
much agitated question, 1 leave them in his 
hands. it was a most just observation o/ 
the late Dr. Fordyce, that ‘ theory is the 
bane of medicine,’ and had he lived ull 
vow, he might have added with great truth, 
of horse-shoeing too. To take Nimrod’s 
letters seriatim, would occupy more of your 
valuable space, then either your politeness 
ar the subject will warrant, believing, as 
1 do, that short and few are the sentegces 
that need be said on this subject, to detail 
all that is practicaliy useful. 1 will state 
ouly the facts 1 have witnessed, and the re- 
sulis they have produced in my mind, during 
some years of close and devoted attention 





to this particular branch of my profession, 


subscribing to the fashionable theories of 
those who think themselves our oracles on 
these points. 

The shoe, its form, or application by inter- 
rupting the natural functions and economy 
of the foot, either by suspending thc se parts 
intended to carry weight, or by throwing 
the weight on the parts which cannot bear 
it, is the primary cause of the majority of lame 
horses. For in spite of all that hus been 
said of the natural mal-conformation of the 
foot, 1 maintain that it is equal to all the 
purposes required of it, and if properly 
shod, will last as long as any other part of 
the animal. And that the defect lies not in 
the foot, or the wisdom which so admirably 
adapted it to the end designed, but in the 
theorising, meddling interference of man; 
with his improperiy applied, and badly 
formed shoes. ‘Lhis, I repeat again, is the 
cause of so many defective feet, and lame 
horses, 

I take my stand on this basis, backed, as 
it is, by the feet of numbers of horses I 
pledge myself to produce, that have been 
shod for years with the shoe we use, and 
whose feet are as good now, and in the same 
form, as ever they were ; but these horses 
have not been shod by inexperienced ap- 
prentices, but by good men, and the term 
good is of some import, or all the respectable 
iarriers are sadly mistaken to pay the price 
they do for them, if a set of inexperienced 
and uninitiated mechanics would do as well. 
Great stress is laid on the ‘ pace, the telling 
pace,” and it is asserted to be above all 
others most conducive to foot-lameness; and 
among other supports to prop this ‘ pace” 
theory, Nimrod adduces his own cart horses ; 
this happens unluckily, for to the cart horse 
Lappeal for the complete refutation of the 
whole theory, and I am amply borne out 
by the feet of the London cart horses ; {with 
them the pace cannot be adduced, and yet 
we find them obnoxious to every disease to 
which the foot of the horse is liable. Those 
practically acquainted with it, know very well 
t is cheap bad shoeing which fills the marshes 
in the vicinity of London, every spring, with 
so many hundreds of horses ; the same causes 
produce the same effects on their feet as 
on the best bred hunter’, or hacks—pressure 
m the vein, or to be more scientific, that 
portion of the sensible sole immediately 
‘overing the sharp edge of the coffin bone. 
This isthe primary cause of the inflammatory 
iction, the source of those effects, which, 
from having been christened with such fine, 
high-sounding names, have led to much the- 
sry and confusion ; not but what other causes 
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oceasionally operate in producing grogginess. 
This pressure is most frequently produced 
by the foot not being properly prepared to 
receive the ‘shoe; at other times by the 


form or make of the shoe itself, an fre- | 


quently by both combined, acting at the 
heels and producing corns, of which the 
seated shoe is a fruitful source. 

It frequently exists, acting equally and 
alike upon both feet, and may not incapaci- 
tate him for slow work ; but give him a half- 
hour's burst across a country,a two mile heat, 
or a rattling trot at the top of his speed, and 


shod with this shoe for years; but fail in 
any one of the above particulars, or let an 
inexperienced hand perform, and you will 
need all your ingenuity to account for the 
lameness that will inevitably arise, though 
| the cause may not be very easily detected 
by the amateur or inexperienced. 

Such is the nicety and precision required in 
the application of iron to the horse’s foot, an 
operation of infinitely greater importance 
than is generally imagined. The necessity 
| for stopping the horse’s feet is well known 
to all practical men, when kept in a dry hot 





then you will find it out. It is no uncommon | stable ; the fact also, that he takes good 
thing to heer the inflammation and its train | care to stop his own hind-feet, prompted by 
of evils, called fever in the foot, navicular | instinct, says something to this point. And 
disease, concussion, &c., or to have its ex- | this circumstance, added to the infivitely 
istence wholly scouted, as inadequate to less proportion of labour he has to perform, 
producing naan | symptoms. | will go far towards accounting why he is 
To such my reply is, steam, gunpowder, so comparatively free from inflammatory ot 
and many otheragents, are apparently trifling | tacks in the fore ones. . 
in themselves, but capable of producing! Nimrod seems to have been singularly 
tremendous effects. | unfortunate in the solitary experiment he 
Having endeavoured to point out what] /says he tried with the leather soles, 
have found to be the cause of this bane of |! have used them for several years past, 
horse flesh, | now proceed to the antidote ;| with the best results; and people seem to 
but, before I do so, I must again remind | be aware of their advantages, for they are 
your readers of the absurdity of that obser- | become very general. 
vation of Nimrod’s, respecting the “ inex: | If the shoe, ‘ the seated French shoe,” 
perienced apprentices ;” for, rely upon it, | 80 highly eulogized by Nimrod, had been of 
much depends upon the mechanic who has | the practical utility he would fain lead us to 
to execute your orders, as has been clearly | believe, how came it, ushered into notice as 
demonstrated. By the way, Mr. Coleman’s|it was by such high patronage, and fairly 
shoe failed in the army, and not from any tried in some of the first shops in Londoa, 
defect in the principle. | that we hear nothing of it now? The fate 
We use a modified specimen of the pro- of the system-mongers! And as to its 
fessor’s original thin-heeled shoe,* and French origin, let the feet of the Flanders 
where it has been employed on an exten- | horses brought into this country, having 
sive scale with the happiest results, formore | had the full benefit of the system or prin- 
than a quarter of a century. ciple tried on them, answer! The opera- 
Startle not, good reader, | do not mean to| tion of any specific plan of shoeing is not to 


tell you that all horses, whether sound or| be seen all at once, (as some feet resist the 


unsound, ‘*‘ and many that work hard are not 
sound,” are shod in the extreme of the thin- 
heeled principle; but this shoe must be 
modified according to the state of the foot. 
This shoe shou!d be well made, (which none 
but a well-tutored man can do, simple as it 
may appear,) the foot properly prepared, 
at last, though not least, should be well 
and firmly nailed on by a first rate artisan. 
These three processes should be performed 


effects of the worst a long time,) or by a 
few well selected gentlemen's horses, royal 
studs, or regiments of cavalry. The wan 
who seeks practical information on this sub- 
| ject must follow them, after they are turned 
}out of these favoured establishments into 
the coach, post-chaise, or butcber’s cart, 
and shod not merely for parade or the 
amusement of their owners, but to rattle 
|over the London stones for the daily bread 





under the guidance of a person well versed |of their masters. So many systems and 
in the anatomy ond economy of the foot, | quartos have been published, and that gene- 
and no other is competent to the task, let his | Tally by persons who have not been able to 


experience in grooming and horsemanship 
be what it may. A shoe thus made, and 
thus applied, | maintain will keep the foot 
sound, and in the same form as nature made 
it, under any exertion the horse can be put 
to, and this 1 pledge myself to back by the 


succeed as practitioners in the art they pro- 
fess to teach, and whose opportunities for 
observation have been very hmited, that itis 
not at all surprising sporting men should de- 
'clare it all a farce, and think as many do on 
| this subject. 


feet of numbers of horses that have been C. Moncan, Vet. Sengeen. 





* One of these shoes may be seen at Friars RR 
Sidi Gawene ORie. poe Friars Road, 
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: —— at which their corpses might be sold, 
THE LANCE T. jand that sixteen human beings have been 
strangled, iv succession, to supply the sham- 
bles of a single anatomical teacher ;—Mr. 
| Peet will no doubt see sufficient cause for 


' London, Saturday, March 14, 1829. 
—>_—_ 

Since the opening of the present Parlia- | changing his opinion, and be ready to ac- 
mentary Session, petitions have been pre- knowledge, that the time is arrived when 
sented from Surgeons in all parts of the the Legislature must either advance or re- 
country, praying the Legislature to adopt  cede—when dissection must either be put 
such measures as may facilitate, or render down altogether by rigorously enforcing 
practicable, the continuance of the study of or increasing the severity of the laws 


anatomy. Mr. Warsurron has given no- | against it, or else be permitted to be prac- 


tice, in the House of Commons, that it is 
his intention to propose a measure founded 
upon the Report of the Committee on Ana- 
tomy ; and Lord Cattnonrs, in presenting 


| 
'tised under such legislative provisions as 


| may, at any rate, ensure the safety, if they 
|cannot be wholly reconciled with the feel- 
ings or prejudices, of the community. 


a Petition from the Surgeons of Suffolk, in! We observed in a former Number, that 
the House of Lords, moved, at the same |‘* unless the executive government took 
time, that a message be sent to the other| immediate steps for putting a stop to all 
House, requesting that a copy of the Report | dissection, until the Legislature should have 
of their Committee might be communicated | placed the supply of the schools of anatomy 
to their Lordships. All these preliminary|under due regulations, no man in the 


movements seem to justify the expectation, 
that the Anatomical, as well as the Catholic 
Question will be settled in the present 
Session. It is true that Mr. Peet gave a 
reluctant or lukewarm assent to the Re- 
port of Mr. Warsurton’s Committee, and 
that he expressed doubts as to the practica- 
bility of devising a legislative remedy for 
the evils of which the medical profession 
has so long complained; but it is to be 
recollected, that the Edinburgh murders 
have occurred since the Home Secretary 
took this view of the subject, and the Edin- 


burgh murders may have effected for the 


anatomical question, what the Clare ele¢- 
tion has accomplished for the Catholic ques- 
tion—it may have convinced the Govern- 
ment that something must be done, Now that 
it is ascertained that the supineness and 
indifference with which this question has 
hitherto been treated by the Executive Go- 
vernment have led to the perpetration of the 
most atrocious crimes—now that the appail- 
ing fact is made known, that men have been 
systematically butchered for the sake of the 


No. 269. 


‘country was completely secure from the 


” 


knives of the assassin and the anatomist. 
This language has been called unprofessional ; 
and a writer in the last number of The West- 
minster Review intimates, that the surmises 
in which we have indulged, have been put 
forth for the purpose of exciting alarm, 
though he does not hesitate to use the argu- 
ments by which those surmises were justi- 
fied, as freely as he has appropriated, 
throughout his article, most of the argu- 
ments and suggestions which he has found 
in the pages of Tue Lancer. The question 
isnot, whether such observations are caleu- 
lated to excite alarm, but whether they are 
justified by the circumstances under which 
bodies are furnished to the anatomical 
schools in this country. The danger is at 
our doors ; and if atrocities, similar to those 
which have been perpetrated at Edinburgh, 
should be repeated in this metropolis, they 
who have endeavoured, instead of exciting a 
salutary alarm, to lull the public into a 
false security, will be deeply responsible for 
the pert which they have teken, and for 
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that which they have neglected to take. 
We wished, undoubtedly, to excite alarm ; 
and looking to the possible—nay, the pro- 
bable consequences of a perseverance in the 
dissection of human bodies under the exist- 


ing system, we regret that the public feel- 


ing has not been expressed in a tone which 
the teachers of anatomy in this metropolis 
might have been compelled to respect. 
The schools of anatomy, under a system 
rendering probable, or even possible, a 
repetition of the horrors perpetrated by 
Burke and Hare are public nuisances, which 
ought, in our judgment, to have been abated 
by the Government, and which no man, who 
sets a just value upon human life, would 
have felt surprise or regret at seeing 
abated by the hands of the people. Ten 
weeks have elapsed since we recommended 
the closure of the dissecting-rooms; for tev 
weeks, notwithstanding the dreadful warn- 
ing held out by the Edinburgh murders, as 
to the consequences that might result from 
encouraging men of abandoned character to 
supply the schools of anatomy with sub- 
jects, the same disgusting, nefarious system 
has been persevered in, and, upon the 
lowest computation, not fewer than two 
hundred human bodies have been delivered 
over to the knife of the anatomist. 
Supposing only two hundred bodies to 
have been supplied within this period to the 
anatomical teachers, the sum of nearly two 
thousand pounds will have been paid to a 
class of miscreants, whom Sir Astiey 
Cooren has described in his evidence be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee, as the 
** lowest dregs of degradation.” Exhuma- 
tion is the least criminal process by which 
these two hundred bodies can have been 
procured ; and no purchaser can be certain, 
or, indeed, have any satisfactory means of 
ascertaining, that some of these have not. 
been obtained by fouler means. If the 
abandoned and reckless miscreants who 
trade with the teachers of anatemy, were 
cut off trom one source of supply, can there 
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be any doubt that they would have recourse 
to another? If exhumation failed them— 
if the graves were so vigilantly watched as 
to render it impracticable to disinter a suf- 
ficient number of bodies, can it be supposed 
that men, who are described by the per- 
sons with whom they earry on their detes- 
table traffic, as belonging to the “ lowest 
dregs of degradation” —can it be supposed 
that these depraved and callous wretches 
would shrink from the perpetration of any 
crime by which their unhallowed gains 
could be secured to them? We repeat 
that, so long as the present system is tole- 
rated, no man in the country is completely 
secure from the knives of the assassia and 
the anatomist. Men are apt to despise 
danger which can only, by some remote 
contingency or peculiar malevolence of for- 
tune, befall themselves, but this contempt is 
aot justified by reflection. ‘Lhe chance of a 
healthy man dying within the twenty-four 
boars, has been calculated at one to ten thou- 
sand, and Burrow infers from our disre- 
gard of this possibility, that so remote a 
contingency will never affect the hopes or 
fears of areasonable man. But suppose, it 
has been suggested in answer to this rea- 
soning, a public lottery were drawn for the 
choice of an immediate victim, would the 
man, whose name was iuscribed in one of 
ten thousand tickets, be perfectly easy? 
How many thousand inhabitants of the city 
of Edinburgh have held their lives upon a 
tenure far more fearfully precarious than 
that we have supposed during the period, 
in the course of which, sixteen human be- 
ings have been butchered, one after ano- 
user, to supply the shambjes of Dr. Knox! 
And now that this most atrocious, but 
comparatively easy and safe path to gain 
possesses, through the notoriety of the 
erimes of Burke and Hare, all the invita- 
Uens of a common highway to the reckless 
and abandoned ruffians employed by our 
avatomical teachers, who can feeb greater 
security, than if his name were inscribed in 
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alottery of blood? who can feel completely | fermance of what are called the great ope- 
assured, that he may not be marked out as a| rations, their knowledge of disease, or their 
victim for the dissecting table, and that a | power of combating disease, has been much 
price is not already set upon his corpse? | assisted by the practice of dissection. The 
The bare possibility of a repetition of the | chief evil, therefore, which would result 
Edinburgh atrocities in this metropolis, is from the suppression of dissection, would be 
sufficient to justify the people in viewing | the loss of a few lives, which might be saved 
the practice of dissecting the human body,| by a dexterous performance of the capita] 
under the existing system, with the mont | operations. We take this evil, great as it 
unqualified disgust and abhorrence. | would be, to be incomparably inferior to 

The anatomical question, if we may so} that resulting from the systematic encou- 
continue to term it, possesses this in com. lemahant by our anatomical teachers, of a 
mon with the Catholic question, that it gang of depredators, burglars, and assassins, 
seems to be admitted on all hands, that}In Edinburgh, during the time that six- 
things cannot remain as they are, Dis-| teen human beings have been successively 
section must either be completely sup- | butchered to supply the pupils of one ana- 
pressed, or it must be protected and encou- | tomical teacher, it is probable that not one 
raged. The Legislatare must either strictly life has been saved by the perform- 
enforce, and perhaps increase, the penalties|aace of what is called a great opera- 
against dissectionists, or it must make con-|tion. We wish to see due facilities af- 
cessions, and grant facilities to them. If) forded to the study of anatomy, and that 
dis8ection cannot be practised in this coun- | such facilities may be the more readily af- 
try without exposing the King’s subjects to | forded, we wish to see the question impat- 
assassination, we suppose there is no one in tially, or to adopt what is considered a term 
or out of Parliament, except the traffickers of reproach by some of our contemporaries, 
in human bodies, who will not at once say, unprofessionally stated, A professional report 
“ Let dissection be suppressed.” Again, is, according to the theory and practice of 
if dissection cannot be practised in this these gentlemen, a report in which trath is 
country without tolerating or conniving at| sacrificed to the credit of the profession ; 
the disgusting offence of exhumation, we | avd, by parity of reason, a professional state- 
have no hesitation in saying, ‘‘ Let dis. | ment of a question is an er-parte statement. 
We are not dis-| Anatomical teachers may see nothing in the 


section be suppressed.” 
posed to underrate the importance of human | suppression of dissection, but the loss of 
dissections in the study of anatomy, but | their pupil-money, and the deterioration of 
there is no benefit which may not be too | medical science ; but legislators are bound 
dearly purchased ; and we think that the|to look to other, and perhaps higher con- 
systematic encouregement of the abandoned siderations, and if in balancing one evil 


depredators now paid by our anatomica, against the other, they are satisfled that that 
| which anatomical teachers regard with a 


professional eye is the least, they will be 
justified in protecting the lives of the public 
against assassination, and in checking the 
progress of immorality and crime, though in 
so doing they may diminish the means of 


teachers for violations of the law—to say 
nothing of the outrage committed upon the 
feelings of individuals by such violations—is 
too high a price for the benefit that medical 
science may derive from the practice of dis- 
section. That benefit is, no doubt, great; 
but it may be, and has been overrated, for | alleviating human suffering, or saving hu- 
theresare few medical men who can con-| ™4an life in a few diseaees capable of being 
scientioualy affizm that, except in the per- | mitigated or cured by surgical opergtions. 
38C 2 
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The evil which has grown out of a system 
under which the practice of dissection, 
though declared to be criminal by the law, 
has, in effect, been connived at by the Go- 
vernmeut, is far greater than any which! 
could arise from a rigorous enforcement of, 
the penalties against dissection. The prac- 
tice of dissection and that of exhumation 


litating dissection can be rendered effectual, 
the clause in the Act of Geo. 11. which makes 
dissection part of the punislment for the 
crime of murder must be repealed. That 
this enactment has had the effect of increas- 
ing the prejudices against dissection, or 
rather of superadding to the natural aversion 
to dissection, as applied to our relatives and 


are, under the present system, convertible friends, an artificial prejudice against dis- 
terms ; dissection cannot, under the present | section, as applied to any innocent in- 
system, be carried on without exhumation, dividual, no rational man can doubt. It has 

| been asserted, indeed, that the practice of 


human nature shudders. If dissection, | dissecting the bodies of murderers has no 
therefore, is to be carried on at all, if the | influence on the public mind, as regards dis- 
Legislature should decide that dissection,| section; but, with the exception of Mr. 
instead of being suppressed, should be per- Guruatis, nobody has offered any proof of 
mitted, and, under due regulations, en-| the assertion, and Mr. Gurunie’s proof is 
couraged, it follows that a change of system rather a quaint specimen of ratiocination. 
| Here it is: 

* It has been said, that dissection is ob- 
| jected to because murderers are dissected ; 
| but of the truth of this supposition | enter- 


or a substitute for exhumation, at which 


must be immediately adopted. 
The plan liable to the fewest objections is 
that which has been so often recommended in 


this and other medical journals, namely, the | tain great doubt: indeed, there does not ap- 
appropriation of unclaimed bodies to the | peat to be the slightest foundation for the 


f di ‘ i al assertion. When the examination of a body, 
purposes of dissection, accompanied with | ether of the rich or of the poor, is solicit. 


some provision for the more complete sup-|ed by a physician, when did he receive a 
refusal, on the ground that murderers only 
were opened !— Never.” 


If the bodies of executed murderers were 


| 


pression of exhumation; such as making 
the possession of a body under other cir- 
comstances than those sanctioned by law, 


punishable with transportation; but we 
foresee that in the present state of the public | 
feeling, there may be difficulty in carrying | 
such a plan into effect. It cannot be denied 
that there is some force in the objection, 
founded on the cruelty of making an 
arbitrary disposition of the bodies of the 
poor, after their lives shall have been 
worn out in the service of their task- 


masters. We endeavoured to answer this 
objection by suggesting that al/ unclaimed 
bodies should be appropriated, without 
reference to the rank or wealth of the de- 
ceased; but the equality of the principle 
would be merely verbal, and it is obvious 
that whatever of hardship belongs to the 
measure would fall exclusively upon the 
poor. 

But before this or any other plan for faci- 





opened for the sake of satisfying their friends 
that they had come to their death by stran- 
gulation ; or if physicians were in the habit 
of asking and obtaining leave to dissect and 
anatomise the bodies of their patients, Mr. 
Gurunie might take something by his argu- 
ment; as it is, we can enly say, that his 
reasoning is worthy of one of the heads of 
the profession. 


Letters on the Study and Practice of Medicine 
and Surgery, and on Topics connected with 
the Medical Profession addressed to Students 
and Young Practitioners, Parents, Guardians, 
and the Public in general. By James 
Watctace, Ass. Surg. Glasgow, Griffin; 
London, Underwood. pp. 210. 


Tue critic’s task is not on all occasions an 
easy one, The merits of some works are so 
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obscured either by the bad taste, or the de- 
fective style, of the author, that it is difficult 
to render him justige for his actual talents. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the filthiest 
trash is so polished, and is presented with 
such an illusive glare, that not only the 
superficial observer, but even the experi- 
enced inquirer, is deceived by the flattering 
appearance of the surface. But Mr. Wallace, 
like all great geniuses, has despised art, 
trick, and finesse, and has, therefore, fairly 
presented us with a true picture of the work- 
ings of his great mind. Hence the peculi- 
arities of his thoughts, and the originality of 
his discoveries on the science of Education, 
are so lucidly placed before us, that it is im- 
possible that the critic can be charged with 
misrepresentations or injustice, on the one 
hand ; or that the reader can withhold from 
Mr. Wallace the due meed of approbation, 
on the other. Without, at this moment, 
questioning Mr. Wallace’s capability for 
executing the severe task which he has 
selected to perform, we may be permitted to 
remark, that it is not alittle singular that 
men of great talents have often considered 
themselves to be the best qualified to dis- 
charge duties, for the performance of which 
they have not possessed a single adequate 
requisite, It is said, that our celebrated 
Matthews made his first appearance on the 
stage, in the higher walks of tragedy. 
“ Neveys” and ‘* Noodles” betieve that they 
shine most prominently as lecturers, hospital 
surgeons and lithotomists. Joe Burns laughs 
at the wit of Shakspeare, of Sterne, and 0: 
Swift. ‘Old Hacks” and “ Dubs,” have 
started as editors; Liston, of Drury, once 
played Romeo; and Bob Liston, of Edin- 
burgh, has advertised, that there is no other 
Liston in the world than himself; unfortu- 
nately, however, for many of the same uame, 
his statement is untrue. This extraordinary 
notion could only Lave had its origin in the 
belief that his abilities so far surpasse: 
the abilities of all other persons inherit 
ing his name, that be alone is to be re- 
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true, the original, the 
Light, says he, may 


garded as the 


genuine Bob Liston. 


proceed from other quarters, at second 
hand, but still it is not the true light; 
or, if derived from the original source, 
you have it ot in its pristine splendour. 
Sunshine alone, says he, proceeds from the 
sun ; you may have, indeed, light from the 


moon, but that is borrowed from the sun ; 
and, therefore, it is mere moonshine, after 
all. ** I, Bob Liston, am the only trae 
light,” and Robert Liston has found a 
worthy imitator in his countryman Mr. 
James Wallace; for if Bob Liston be so 
delighted with his attainments, and so 
pleased with himself, as to c ontemn or des- 
pise and even to deny the existence of other 
Listons, so, we apprehend, is Mr. Wallace so 
much delighted with his splendid work on 
education, that he would be wont to say, “ I 
am the only Wallace.” Should there be 
ony other Wallaces, will they not immedi- 
ately claim a relationship, after perusing the 
following extracts. 

As the ‘‘ Dedication” is to the memory 
of a departed brother, we shall pass it over 
in silence, although it contains two or three 
curiosities worthy of translation to this 
place. The first half of the first sentence 
of the preface then, is the first part that 
we shall transcribe ; and it presents a pretty 
fair sample of the sort of stuff with which 
the author has endeavoured to regale his 
readers throughout the whole of his two 
hundred and ten octavo pages. 


“It is undoubtedly of essential service to a 
person about to begin the study of any 
branch of science to have this subject fully 
explained to him by one who understands it.” 


This is one of the new discoveries of onr 
profound author, Mr. Wallace. Hence, as 
he understands the subject of medical educa- 
tion, he proceeds to “explain” it to the 
medical pupils of the united kingdom, and 
we hope they will be grateful for so valuable 
a service. As it is gratifying to be made 
acquainted with the most trifling incident, 
or the most simple thought, which has coay 
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tributed in any way to a great result; we 
shall here quote the passage in which the 
author describes the important course of re- 
flection which led to the production before 
us: 

**T am far from saying that teachers of 
medicine will not give the oe advice 
to the pupils, when it is asked of them. 1 
know many who are glad to do this; but it 
is not the custom to ack it of them, unless 
there is some acquaintanceship between the 
parties; and even then, from the fear of 
giving trouble, we sometimes keep from 
asking what we are really anxious to know. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the student should 
have a book of instruction, to render him, in 
some measure, independent of every one. 
(Aye, even of Mr. Wallace.) In case he should 
have no friend to direct him, he should then 
have a book as a directory, which will, at any 
rate, give him an idea (willit’?) of the path 
he should walk in; and what | here say 
does not alone apply to medicine. In many 
other sciences, the learners stand much in 
need of some good books of reference. 
(Such as this?) After a good deal of re- 
flection on these matters, I formed the 
resolution of putting a few thoughts to- 
gether on medical education.” 

And we must say that the “ resolution” 
of King Alfred, to found the University of 
Oxford, was nothing to it. 

Mr. Wallace then proceeds to tell us 
what we are to findin the subsequent pages of 
his great work ; and, says he, “‘ after having 
got done with the stadent and surgeon, I then 
give some hints to the public in general on the 
study of medicine, as a part of a liberal 
education—on the conduct of the public to- 
wards medical men in the practice of their 
profession—and on the opinions which pre- 
vail in society, with regard to the exhuma- 
tion and dissection of the dead.” The 
publie “ in general” will, doubtless, con- 
sider it kind in the author to favour them 
with his hints on their ‘‘ opinions;” and 
that each particular set of hints may be 
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enough to admit, ‘‘ that the majority of 
medical men could have executed the task 
better than he has,” and in this we fully 
agree with him; but he consoles himeelf 
with the hope, that his book will give birth 
to a better from an abler pen. He is de- 
lighted, however, at having projected the 
thing. 

“ He who projects,” says he, “ is some- 
times deserving 3 much praise as he who 
actually carries into execution ; for, without 
the hint from the humble originator, the 
subject might have remained unthought of, 
and its execution, of course, could not have 
happened.” 

The author concludes his preface with 
stating, that these letters were written on 
board the ship, Ocean; that “ the writing 
of them beguiled some hours, which other- 
wise might have been tedious ;”’ and, inallu- 
sion to their great value to others, he says, 
with enviable self-complacency, ‘‘ I have 
even profited by them myself.” 

We shall now pass on to the letters, and 
must trouble the reader with a few more 
passages, and they shal’, indeed, be few. 
Letter the first opens thus :— 

* All the prudent agree that, in the 
choice of a wife, the individual should be 
allowed to judge for himself, and that 
nothing should be done contrary to inclina- 
tion.” Then says our author, *‘ that man, 
indeed, hardly deserves to be happy, who 
would make his marriege a matter of inte- 
Test or convenience.” 

Now we should like to know, if a man 
is not to be influenced in his selection of a 
wife by considerations of “‘ interest or con- 
venience,” by what motives his conduct is to 
be governed? Our learned author states, 
“that the man and wife who are united 
more by the desires of others than by their 
own desires, jog on together on the road of 
life, just because they are obliged to do so ; 


readily found, he says, “ it will be easy, | just because they are tacked together, and 


without any further instruction, for each party 


concerned to pick out what particularly relates 


to them ;” and as the work professes to be on 
medical education, we think this is a pre- 
cious ‘ pick out.” Mr. Wallace is candid 


the tacking is of such a nature, that when 
once made, it cannot easily be undone. 

Our author, probably, will be gratified to 
learn, that fools, under the influence of 
“ their own desires,” frequently marry ; 
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and should he ever honour the public with 
a second edition, we hope he will favour the 
world with some information on the subject 
of a few of such “ tackings together.” Let 
him fairly place in contrast what he will 
hear from these persons, with what he will 
hear from those who, previously to marriage, 
had the folly to think of “ interest or con- 


venience.” 


When speaking on the “‘ choice of a pro- 
fession,” our author observes, ‘‘ Surely then 
it should be a point with those who have 
the allotting of youth to professions, to leave 
them, (the boys,) in a great measure, if not 
altogether, to themselves.”’ Surely, then, 
it should be a point with parents and 
guardians to yield to no such maudlin feel- 
ing. There are few subjects on which more 
twaddle bas been written than on this. How 
can an inexperienced child decide with pro- 
priety on a matter of so much importance. 
If he were to decide, it is ten to one that his 
election would be influenced by some cir- 
cumstance so trifling, that it would not be 
worthy of regulating his conduct one month, 
much less during his whole life. No, it is 
the guardian's duty, after he has well con- 
sidered and duly weighed the capabilities 
and future prospects of his charge, to decide 
on the profession he should adopt ; and then, 
without even consulting the boy's inclina- 
tion, furnish him with the materials for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of that profession 
which has been selected, and then mildly, 
yet firmly enforce obedience. The gratitude 
and prosperity of the child will amply repay 
such a considerate parent for his additional 


\abour and anxiety. 


Mr. Wallace deprecates, and with great 
justice, the mania which in modern times 
has raged amongst families to have their soxs 
brought intothe learned professions. ‘There 
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can to procure for his son a college edu- 


cation, 

“ Instead of putting him to a respectable 
trade, by which he would secure to him a 
moderate livelihood for life, he sends him to 
learn branches of knowledge for which, 
probably, he has neither taste nor talent, 
and what is the consequence? Why, when 
he has finished his curriculum of education, 
he goes back to his father’s house but half 
learned, there to remain unemployed, and 
to be himself, along with the rest of his fa- 
mily, perhaps through life in difficulty. And 
| thus it is that many a respectable family+as 
| been kept in poverty for ever, without any 
actual good accruing from it.” 

No actual good from poverty for ever! 

This reminds us of one of Simon Pune’s 
notes which he appended to our copy of 
Sir Astley Cooper’s Lectures. Nevey 
| Tyrrell remarked, with his usual sagacity , 
that when leeches, on being applied to the 
eye, occasion greet irritation and erysipela- 
| tous inflammation, they do little or no good. 
| We do not know whether Mr. Wallace be a 
Nevey,” but he and Mr, Tyrrell are ov- 
viously members of the same family. 

While descanting on the great advan- 
tages of “General learning to the phy- 
sician,”” the author boldly throws out the 





following ** venture :"— 

‘*«T venture to say, that the best informed 
man would get two patients for every one 
that the other (the unlearned man) would 
get, even allowing them to be equally capa- 
ble of treating disease.” 

This “venture” is of a piece with the 
rest, and shows most clearly that Mr. Wai- 
lace is lamentab!y ignorant of the matters 
jon which he bas presumed to write. Had 
| he been in the least degree acquainted with 
the history of his profession, or with the 
state of medical practice in this country, he 
poem not have risked such an assertion, 
| usless he had determined to publish that 

which he knew to be untrue. 





} 
The bare mention of the names of two liy- 


is, indeed, in almost every large family of! ing practitioners will he sufficient to expose 
respectability, eue son a surgeon, another | the utter folly of Mr. Wallace's venture—Sir 
a lawyer, and a third a parson. He says! Astley Cooper—Dr. Babington. What in- 
that many a father ‘‘ scrapes” together all he | diyiduals can be more purely innocent of 
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the charge of learning and general acquire-! report, which will be creditable to himself, 
ments, than these gentlemen. Their ex- *4 s#/@ to the prisoner!” 

treme iguorance of all extra-professional_ Thus, in cases bed poisoning ! murder! ! 
matters is not only proverbial, but, in many | #4 rape!!! our ingenious author would 
instances, even most amusing. In one of Sir have the medical practitioner deliver an 


A. Cooper's surgical lectures, for instance, the opinion which should be safe to the pri- 
worthy Baronet endeavoured to elucidate the , 8°?* : ; 

action of Reid's syringe, by a comparison | In conclusion, we hove only to eer, 
with that of the hydraulic press. “ If,” said] that, although we believe Mr. W sligee to 
he, “water be forced from a large tube | have been influenced by the best motives, 
into a small, 1 believe enormous power in| a work as the one before us would 


}be matter for ridicule, if written on any 


Baronet’s knowledge of even the literature | *Ubieet of the least impartencs; Bat:Gueh 


of his profession? Did he not swear on ; 
. Salic 0 . 
ever heurd of the | education, is worse than contemptible 


gained!” And again, what is the worthy 
}a production on such a subject as medical 


the late trial, that he had o 





operatiqn en deur tems? Such is the general | 


learning of Sir Astley Cooper, who has un- 
questionably been the most successful and 
the most eminent surgeon of his day, 

Dr. Babington, it is notorious, has had 
the most extensive practice of any physi- 
cian in this metropolis during probably the 
last twenty years; yet so far is he from 
being a learned man, that he requires the ap- 
pendage of petticoats only to convert him 
into amere old woman. Leaving general 
information altogether out of the question, 
we are not aware that Dr. Babington, not- 
withstanding his immense opportunities, 
has added a single fact to our stock of me- 
dical knowledge. Mr. Wallace’s “ venture,” 
therefore, can only be viewed as one of the 
innumerable pieces of nongense with which 
his book is crammed. 


It was our intention to have selected se- 
veral other passages remarkable for their 
folly, but we have already devoted more 
space to this production, than our limits 

Another extract, 
Mr. Wallace, of course, 


justify. and we have 
done. 


upon medical jurisprudence, and, with his 


touches 


customary acumen, remarks, 


“* How important is it, that, in cases of 
murder by the infliction of wounds, poison- 
ing, rape, &c., the medical man should 
have a clear and correct knowledge of the 
subject, so that, in a judicial examination, 
he may be able to give an opinion, and 





A LETTER TO THE YELLOW GOTH, 


From the Author of “ Professional Sketches,” in 
the New Mouthiy Magazine, in replu to his 
Fulminating Article, in the Medical Mouth- 
piece of Messrs. Longman & Co. 


* Lies’ lies! lies ' from beginning to end, lies ” 
ReeGtnaLp Trever, Vol. 1, ch. ii. p. 48, 


Bath, March 5, 1829. 


Sin,—I was sitting comfortably at my 
breakfast this morning, when a packet, 
bearing the well-known superscription of a 
very dear friend, was put into my hands, 1 
eagerly opened it, when to my great asto- 
uishment, 1 found a copy of your Green 
Journal, and a letter directing my attention 
to your leading article. I know not whether 
joy or surprise agitated me most, when I 
saw that you bad thus honoured me, by 
devoting your hebdomadal bonne bouche to as 
handsome an abuse of me, as any drunken 
peissarde could possibly have flung forth, 
Why, Sir, you have made me vain of my- 
self, for, bod help me, I never, for one 
moment, imagined, that my humble lucu- 
brations were worthy of being so grossly 
misrepresented by a gentleman of your sur- 
passing rank and talent; neither could I 
suppose, with all my vanity, that I had any 
pretentions to so enviable an elevation. But 
you Editor-folks are so cunning, that, like 
Paddy O’ Rafferty, you find out things that 
never existed, and your penetration in the 
present instance, has accomplished such 
wonderful discoveries, as have tended very 
considerably to make me think much better 
of myself than | otherwise should have 





self, 
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ruld 
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done. But, pleased as [ am with your 
attention to my “trash,” (eight columns 
occupied in exposing “trash!” Will. 
Somers, hide thy diminished head !) I should 
have been much more so, bad you not in- 
dulged the powers of your imagination, (at 
all times, we well know, peculiarly quick 
and fertile,) to so very great an extent. A 
little misrepresentation, a few lies well 
hundled, with ‘as many garbled extracts as 
you please, would have bgen rather picqvant 
and amusing, than otherwise; but such 
wholesale dealings as your’s are really dis- 
graceful even to your green concern—even 
to the meretricious medical mouth-piece of 
Messieurs Longman & Co. 

But let me,if 1 can, have some serious 
talk with you. First, then, as to Mr. Aber- 
vethy. Can you say that he is not ‘* the 
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| you much credit <0 wager peo knowledge, 
jor, indeed, knowledge of any kind; but 
your mawkish observations on the present 
subjeet, have exposed your ignorance more 
|decidedly than ever. If you will refer to 
the second vol. of Bell's Anatomy, (third 
edition,) and read the first two paragraphs 
iu page 351, you will see the passage which 
you accuse me of wrougfully attributing to 
Bell, Why do youdo your work so clum- 
,sily?’ Depend upon it, that so long as you 
continue to blunder on in this awkward 
manner, you must look in vain for any pro- 
fit from the concern ; no advertisements will 
adorn your covers, but those which Messrs, 
| Longman and Co. give you at half price. 
The fact is, Sawney,—and you cannot 


jdeny it,—that your base, and shallow, and 
| cringing mind,—your aristocratic devotion 


most celebrated (mind, that is the word) |to the ‘‘ College,” and your dreadful abhor- 
practitioner now living? You need not be | rence of anything savouring of independence 


jealous of ‘‘ glorious John,” because he | in the profession, will not allow you to sanc- 
prescribes blue pill, and cures medical cases ;| tion the praise of honest men, or to bear 
and, for heaven’s sake, do not exert your-| unmoved any reflections upon the Fellows 
self to defend his vulgarity, He does not) and their dirty behaviour.* You do not like 
want your defence ; for he has too much | the public to be made acquainted with the 
honesty to feel gratified by such gratuitous! monstrous humbug, that exists in our 
impertinence, In one word, I have the| profession; or that the true state of the 
satisfaction of knowing, that the “Sketch,"’| case should be explained. You are too 
which you have so clumsily and so malici-! much of a jesuit for that ; and so you bristle 
ously garbled, is esteemed by the nearest con- | up your back, and endeavour to look awful ; 
nexions of that “veteran,” as the most| but why tell lies about the matter? If you 
characteristic and candid which has yet ap-|enhst youfself in the bad cause of these 
peared; and as to the “‘ various scenes | ‘* Goodies,” do be honest if you can,—do'nt 
evidently drawn from the imagination of add to their disgrace by playing the fool, or 
the writer,” (oh! thou most oracular of | acting out of the pale of truth and justice. I 


asses!) they are all true—true to the very 
letter, and you know it. But your readers 
may be sq ish, b , taking you for 
an oracle of the ‘ strictest veracity,” they 
would not please to doubt your word. Now, 
to satisfy them, and shame you, were such 
a consummation practicable—I1 will, if you 
wish it, produce an affidavit, regularly sworn 
and duly executed, before the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor himself, attesting the fact ; 
will you urge me to such an extremity ? 
You are a bungling fellow, Sawney, after 
all. You quote, coward as you are—the 
mode inwhich Mr. Abernethy bas not riseu 
to eminence; but, knave as you are, you 
sueakingly suppress the manner in which be 
has gained his celebrity. Independence and 
integrity, with profound scientific know- 
ledge, (look well to the sketch, Sir Oracle, ) 





can easily imagine your motives ; and, doubt- 
less, at the Jast conversatione at the college, 
you received sundry gratulations and sugar- 
plums for giving that ‘ pettifogging indi- 
vidual,” that “‘ blockhead,” that ‘* anonym- 
ous sycophant,” that ‘‘ author of puffs,” 
(with God knows how many sweet names 
besides,) such a glorious trimming. Enjoy 
your bon bons; be a good boy and behave 
yourself decently, but do not, for fear of the 
rod, tell any more lies. 

Neither my time, nor my inclination, nor 
the limits of this valuable Journal, will per- 
mit me to retaliate upon you in your own 
gentlemanly and college-like style. But in 
my own defence, and just to show you up in 
your true colours, | will run over your mis- 





statements, and then leave you to concoct 
janother batch of falsehoods if you like, and 


are well-kvown qualifications, exceedingly | to earn another pocket fuil of sugar-plums ; 
scarce among the Fellows of the College—| 
we do not mecn the surgeons, and their sa- | 
tellites; but hang it, mom, yemightasweel, * I have in my possession a very curious 
ha’ been a leetel candid. and interesting correspondence between one 

Do you remember what you have said | of these Fellows, and a young General Prac- 
about Mr. Bell, and the scandalous misre-|titioner; and if they do not mind, “I'll 
presentations that you have so basely per- | shame the rogues and print it.” Rest assur- 
petrated in your remarks upon my “‘ Sketch”’| ed, if I de, it will refiect no credit upon the 
of that gentleman? No one has ever given | fraternity, 
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but,’mind, I shall not condescend to favour 

you with a single syllable more ; I have al- 

ready defiled my fingers by meddling rae 
you, 

“If these sketches (col. 2.) be continued | 
much longer, the number of great men at! 
present flourishing in London will exceed | 
those of all past times and of all countries.” 
Of course ; but could not you learn better 
grammar than this at Aberdeen, most sapient 
Sawney? 

“Nor is this all (col. 4.); there is an- 
other provision unconnected with the 
nerves. For unconnected, read connected. | 
Proh, pudor ! Sawney. A pleasing speci- 
men of your base perversion of the sense. 
Beware again, sapient sir, of the rod! 

Col. 1. p. 424. “ Dr. Armstrong is stated 
to be the only physician since poor Dr. 
Baillie’s time, who is worthy to succeed 
that excellent and learned man ;—the only 
physician who behaves with proper con-| 
sideration to general practitioners,” and so| 
on, This is false; utterly, basely, design- 
edly false. I said, and | say it again, that 
Armstrong ‘closely resembles the late la- 
mented Baillie,” in his liberality, his can- 
dour, lis independence, and his utter hatred 
of cant and humbug. Once more, Sir Oracle, 
beware the rod ! 


With regard to Dr. Harrison, will Sawney 
tell us why he was prosecuted by the Col- 
lege, and why they gave up the contest? 
Will he, moreover, inform us why St. John 
Long, the Consumption-curer, Dr. Lang, the 
Water-doctor, Drs. C. and J. Jordan, *‘ cum 
multis .aliis,””’ who do as much mischief as 
Dr. Harrison has done good, are not prose- 
cuted? for the reason that I have stated in| 
the “Sketch,” because the process would | 
be tooexpensive. Sawney may try to curry | 
favour with the Fellows, and why not? But 
he is marvellously mistaken if he expects to 
do so by such contemptible means. 


And for Mr. Brodie, (col. 2. p. 425.) “Mr. 
Brodie, by our author's account, (that is, by 
the account of this pettifogging sycophant,) 
has actually proved that * artificial respira- 
tion will support the circulation of the blood 
for many hours after the heart has wholly ceased 
to beat!’ This isSawney’s statement; and 
now for the actual fact. ‘* He (Mr. Brodie) 
has proved that, in small animals, artificial 
respiration will support the circulation of the 
blood for many hours after the heart has 
wholly ceased to beat, and even after the 
heads of the animals have heen actually cut 
off,” 1fSawney will refer to the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, for 1812; or, what is more 
easily accessible to him, Gregory's Practice 
of Physic, ¢d edition, pages 466,7, he will 
find this e. ‘* The application of artifi- 
cial respiration in cases of pure asphyxia holds 
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out, in every point of view, a reasonable 


prospect of success; and that it has been 
effectual in restoring suspended animation, 
numerous observations concur to assure us, 
Bichét maintained, but apparently on theore- 
tical grounds only, that this operation can 
never restore circulation, that has once ceused ; 
in other words that it is effectual only in those 
instances where the heart still pulsates, 
though carrying on the circulation of venous 
blood. According to the statement of persons 
worthy of credit, however, the action of this organ 
has been nENEWED by artificial respiration, after 
all marks of it had wuowry ceased; and here 
it is probable, that the let side of the heart, 
which could be no longer excited to con- 
traction by venous blood, was stimulated by 
blood, which had become arterial during this 
process. Mr. Brodie has shown, that it will 
support circulation for many hours in smail ani- 
mals, even after the complete destruction of animal 
life by cutting off the head.” Now, friend 


| Suwney, what sayest thou to this? Is there 


any blood left in thy craven bosom to mount 
up into thy brazen brow? “ Why what a 
monstrous feliow art thou,’’ thus to expose 
thy ignorance and malice! Gad-a-mercy ! 
thou must run great risks to tickle the fan- 
cies of the * Fellows” by attempting to 
mangle a poor harmless devil in this bung- 
ling manner. 

One word,—one serious word at parting. 
To fair criticism no honest man can object ; 
towards the base and cowardly perpetrator 
of falsehood and calumny, no honest man can 
entertain any other sentiments, than those 
of the most supreme scorn and con- 
tempt. Fortunately, the publication, which 
contains my ‘' Sketebes,” ranks so highly in 
the periodical literature of England, as to be 
accessible to every person who wishes to 
refer to it. Let them do so; and let them 

hen see what a pitiful figure you exhibit 
by attempting thus surreptitiously to cast 
wa odium on the veracity of one who would 
scorn to take the mean and despicable ad- 
vantages of which you have thus shamefully 
availed yourself. Plume yourself, sir, upon 
your supposed prowess ; hug yourself in the 
full bliss of — imaginary triumph ; but 
beware, sir, how you again indulge in mis- 
stating my meaning, or perverting my object. 
Another achievement like this will be visited 
in another manner, not with the pen, for the 
skulking and anonymous coward will not 
care for that; but with something which 
shall cause a smart and 2 disgrace, which the 
sanative powers of the whole College will not 
be able to assuage. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obliged servant, 
The Author of 
“ Prorrssionat Sxercues.” 





DUBS.—CERTIFICATE TRADE. 


SCOTCH DUBS NOT ALL SCOTCH MEN. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


Sir,—Though far from wishing to throw 
a veil over the vices of my countrymen, I 
am still anxious the public should be aware, 
that James Johnstone, editor of the (ate 
Quarterly Journal, although an ‘* Aberdeen | 
dub,” is not a Scotchman, but a child of 
the Emerald isle. ’ 

However infamous in many respects the | 
dub system may be, and however fortuoate | 
it be that Tut Lancer is employed for its 
amendment, it is but fair, Mr. Editor, that 
you give @ true account of the extraction 
and education of the worthy members of 
thjs Dub Association. Now James Johnson 
is a native of Carrickfergus ; he has all the 
characteristic features of the Hibernian 
race. Any of your readers who may wish 
to examine his phrenological development, 
may find an opportunity any evening in the 
shop of Burgess and Hill, where they will 
find him encircled by innumerable unsold | 
copies of the “ bundles of trash,” and of | 
his dyspeptic volumes. 





Sawney. 
March 6th, 1829. 


DELINQUENCIES OF PUPILS. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer, 


Srr,—As I look upon you to be censor- 
general to the profession, and as you have 
particularly exerted yourself for the welfare 
of medica! students, I do not think it ne- 
cessary to make any apology for introduc- 
ing the following subject to your notice. 
Your strictures on public characters, and, 
amongst the rest, on public teachers, have 
been by no means deficient, either in fre- 
qnency or severity ; and, I trust, that you 
will not hesitate to exercise the same autho- 
rity and salutary castigation, towards pupils, 
when you are made acquainted with their 
delinquencies, Not a few evils have sprung 
up, and are fostered with wanton inconsi- 
derateness among them ; but the one which 
it is now my object to place before your 
judicial attention, is the practice of inter- 
rupting our lecturers in the midst of their du- 
ties. This they regularly do without any 
regard to good feeling, decorum, or selt- | 
interest. ‘They inflict by it a direct injury | 
on the lecturer, their fellow-students, and 
themselves. There needs no argumevt to, 
prove this. Even those who, with childish | 
mischief, indulge in the habit to which I | 
allude, must, if they do not find it too much | 
trouble to reflect at all, immediately be con- | 
vineced of its truth. It would, perhaps, | 
evince too much credulity to suppose they 
would acknowledge their conviction. Those 


' 
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gentlemen would do well to remember, that 
they have ceased to be boys; and, further, 
that they have entered a profession which 
boasts of its good discipline, honourable 
behaviour, and liberal manners. Their pre- 
sent conduct intimates that they have forgot- 
ten these things, and they seem blindly un- 
aware, that the part they are now daily act- 
ing is arbitrary, ungentiemanly, and alto- 
gether unwarrantable. 

I make this protest for myself and fellow- 
pupils, and it may not be amiss to assert, 
that no lecturer has the slightest knowledge 
of what I now do. 

A Barrnotomew Purr. 

Feb. 25th, 1829. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL.--THE CERTIFI« 
CATE TRADE. 


For a considerable time past the demonstra- 
tor, and the pupils who are reguiar in 
their attendance, have been very much dis- 
turbed and annoyed, by stragylers entering 
the theatre of this hospital, during the de- 
moustrations, at intervals of every few 
minutes, and sometimes until within even 
five minutes of the hour of breaking up. 

Mr. Skey, on Wednesday morning, felt 
it his duty publicly to notice this nuisance, 
** He believed, that at most, if not at all, the 
schools throughout London, as well as this, 
there were such things as certificates, and 
that those things were considered by a great 
many, as merely things of form,—matters of 
course. He was sorry to add, that hitherto the 
form had proved victorious, Many gentlemen 
had come to him for certificates who he 
knew perfectly well had very rarely, if ever, 
heard a demonstration. By the irregular at- 
teadance too of those who were a little more 
in the habit of making their appearance, not 
only was he very inqraihionte interrupted, 
so as, at one time, not to have had the oppors 
tunity of demonstrating for a full hour, but 
such gentlemen as were anxious to acquire 
a knowlege of their profession, and were 
punctual to the hour, were insufferably an- 
noyed. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever painful it was to him to complain, he 
begged the class to take notice that certifi- 
cates of attendance should not, as far as re- 
garded himself in future, be matters of ‘ form 
and of course,’ and that the late system of 
irregularity shoutd not be permitted to pro- 
ceed, if even, to put a stop to it, recourse 
were to be had of shutting the doors at a 
given period every morning.” 

These observations might fall very sea- 
sonably from the lips of the anatomical 
lecturer as well as from Mr. Skey ; and as 
far as punctuality to the hour is concerned, 
why not adopt the college rule of strutting 
the doors at the moment the clock strikes ? 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


ULCERATED LEG—AMPUTATION, 


Aww Beexerr, ext. 37, was admitted into 
Faith’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Law- | 
rence, 4th of November, 1828, witha slight 
ulcer on the left leg over the tibia, about 
four inches above the ancle-joint. She is a 
married woman, and her health hes been 
generally good, States that about three 
weeks ago, a man accidentally gave her a) 
slight kick across the shin, which was ex- | 
ceedingly painful at the moment, but the | 
uneasiness soon went off. She took no fur- 


ther notice of it. In a day or two after- | 


wards jt appeared dark-coloured, and very } 


speedily ulcerated, which induced her to 
apply at the hospital. The ulcerated sur- 
face is not larger than the disc of a shilling, 
with slight surrounding inflammation. Or- 
dered twelve leeches, and a bread and water 
poultice, to be applied to the leg. A senna 
draught to be taken immediately. 

6. The ulcer has assumed the appearance 
of a foul phagedenic sore, extending over 
the skin, Mortification is going on in the 
surrounding parts, to the extent of an inch 
anda halt. Ordered twenty-four leeches, 
and a linseed poultice ; a cold lotion also to 
be kept over the limb. 





ULCERATED LEG.—CUT THROAT. 


accordingly, performed by Mr. Lawrence on 
Thursday, the 26th ult., since then the 
stump has gone on to heal kindly, and the 
padent is iast recovering. 


CUT THROAT—FATAL. 

John Carroll, wt. 19, was admitted into 
Rahere’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Law- 
rence, on Thursday, at twelve o'clock, 
March 5, with an extensive incision across 
the throat. The patient had committed the 
act with a razor, only a very short period 
before he was brought to the hospital, ‘Ihe 
wound had bled considerably, but when 
admitted, the bleeding was inconsiderable. 
One or two small vessels were tied, the 
edges of the wound brought together by 
sutures, and the patient put to bed. In the 
course of the afternoon the tube of the 
stomach pump was introduced through an 
opening into the esophagus, and four ounces 
of brandy injected, in this way, into the 
stomach. Until the evening, but very slight, 
if any dangerous symptoms presented them- 
selves; 'he then became very restless, and 
a little before nine o'clock, started up in 
his bed, secondary hemorrhage came on, 
and life was destroyed suddenly. 

Sectio-Cadaveris. 
On examining the body next day, at half 


past two o'clock, the incision was found to 
| have extended between the os hyoides and 


20. For a while the treatment seemed to | thyroid cartilage, and through the anterior 
succeed, but the wound has again assumed a | p*tt of the esophagus. The superior thy- 
more unhealthy appearance. roid artery and external jugular vein were 

26. The leeches have aguin been repeat- | both divided. The bronchii were almost 
edly applied. The sore is now circular, and | filled with blood, and the stomach was lined 
three inches in diameter. For about half with a brownish viscid matter, which seem- 
way round the edge of the ulcer, on the in-| ¢d like blood acted upon by the gastric 
ternal side of the leg, there are healthy | juice. ‘The ileum also contained, in about 
granulations, but there is partial death on | $i inches of its eweal end, a sort of black 
the other side. The greater part of the | viscid bile, which gave the intestine, exter- 
sore presents a green sloughy appearance, | Bally, a black appearance, 
from which proceeds a very fetid discharge. 
The sore and neighbouring parts are very 
painful, corresponding so much with bosj- nae erie 
tal gangrene, that Mr. Lawrence thinks it} Julia Baker, wtat. 57, was admitted into 
right to remove the patient into another | Faith's Ward, under the care of Mr. Law- 
ward, there being others in this ward with | rence, January 14, with an osteo-sarco- 
sore legs, and hospital gangrene liaving pre- | matous growth, apparently proceeding from 
sented itself in the eame ward a short time | the anterior and upper part of the fibula of 
ago. Ordered to have the nitric acid, with| the right leg. Ten years ago, a very small 
rectified spirits, applied to the sore, and|eplargement appeared on this spot, but 
thirty drops of laudanum to be taken imme- | which gave no inconvenience ; five years 
diately afterwards, and at bed time. j since, when the limb was measured round 

From this time the ulcer of the leg went | over this enlargement, the circumference of 
on unfavourably. The nitric acid, the bal- the leg was half an inch more than that 
sam of Peru, poultice®, leeches, fomenta-|of the other. It hes always been as hard 
tions, and every other application that in-|as bone, and free from pain till of late, 
genuity could suggest, were resorted towith-| Within the last few months, when there 
out success, uutil the only chance of saving | has been a change of weather, pain has been 
life was by the removal of the leg. Ampu-|experienced in the part. In September 
tation at the lower third of the thigh was, | last the patient walked to Hampstead and 
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TIBIAL ARTERY TIED.—LITHOTOMY. 765 


back, without material inconvenience, the } assistance of the latter, proceeded to tie the 


limb only feeling a little stiff afterwards. 
The tumour has now increased im size, as 
also the pain in severity, so that she is 
obliged, in walking, to have the aid of 
crutches. The taumour is about the size of 
the half of a large lemon, cut longitudi- | 
nally. It is quite hard around the base, 
with a degree of elasticity in parts of its an- | 
terior surface. Its appearance is rather! 
more vascular than natural. There is a 
gland in each groin, immediately over the 
femoral vessels, as large as an almond. ‘The 
patient is a thin, spare woman, not of a very 
healthy appearance, though she states her | 
general health is good, Pulse quiet and re-| 
ar. } 
On a consultation of the surgeons, they | 
all inclined to regard the tumour as malig- 
nant. Mr. Vincent suggested the removal | 
of the head of the fibula, and the external | 
parts covering the tumour, with the view of | 
saving the rest of the leg. Mr. Lawrence | 
and Mr. Eurle considered, that if the opera- | 
tion was to be undertaken at all, after mak- 
ing a puncture into it, that the entire limb | 
ought to be removed. 
21. The patient having consented to the 
operation, she was brought into the thea- 
tre, and the limb removed by the circular 
flap at the lower third of the thigh, by Mr. 
Lawrence. The patient was then removed 
to bed, but, unfortunately, either in conse- 
quence of the integuments having been left 
two short, or the muscles having retracted to 
a more than usual extent, the end of the 
femur forced its way through the dressing, 
nor has it been practicable to again cover 
it by the soft parts. The wound has dis- 
charged, and continues to discharge, con- 
siderably, though in most parts it presents 
a healing appearance. At the writing of 
this report, (March 7,) thegnd of the femur 
remains uncovered to the éxtent of about an 
inch, Examination of the diseased struc- 
ture, after the limb was removed, fully 
proved it to be a case of osteo-sarcoma. 


TYING OF TUE ANTERIOR TIBIAL ARTERY. 


Philip Bustard, a butcher, while engaged | 


in the pursuit of his calling, on the 2d of 
March, accidentally struck the anterior part 
of his right leg, at about two or three inches 
below the knee, with a sharp instrument, 
which, dividing the muscles, penetrated the 
anterior tibial artery longitudinally, to the 
extent of about three inches. He was im- | 
mediately brought to the Hospital, and a 

tourniquet applied over the femoral vessel. | 
Before, however, this could be done, he had 
lost an immense quuatity of blood, and was) 
exceedingly exhausted. Messrs. Vincent 

and Earle saw him soon after he was ad- 

mitted, and the former gentleman, with a 


} 


wounded vessel. With this view he made 
an incision, which, however, he was obliged 
to enlarge four times, before he could get 
down to the artery. He continued to ex- 
perience some difficulty in getting the liga- 
ture round the artery, and Mr. Earle at 
length took the needle, and succeeded in 
doing it. A ligature was put above and be- 
low, and the intermediate space afterwards 
divided. The edges of the wound were 
then brought terether, and four ounces of 
brandy administered to the patient. H- Las 
continued to do well ever since. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


LITHOTOMY. 


Tuomas Kuirsuam, a carpenter from 
Hastings, wtat. 52, with pallid countenance, 
came into the Hospital about three weeks 
since, with symptoms of stone. The patient 
stated, that about four years ago, he was 
attacked with violent pain in the region of 
the kidneys, &c., and took medicines for 
the gravel; a short time after this, it bee 
came apparent that he was the subject of 
stone in the bladder, which, on sounding 
him, was readily ascertained to be the case. 
An operation was performed by Mr. Tyrrell, 
on Friday, the Gth of February. The inte- 
guments, fascia, fat, aud superficial mus- 


jcles of the perineum, having beeu divided 
jwith a scalpel, the knife was introduced 


into the groove of the staff, and carried on- 
wards into the bludder; the forceps were 
then introduced, and the stone readily laid 
hold of, but, in consequence of thé unfa- 
vourable manner in which it was grasped, 
it escaped from their hold three or four 
times on reaching the mouth of the wound, 
previous to ita extraction. The stone was 
of large size, flat, and of an oval figure, 
weighing upwards of two ounces and a half, 
The operation was completed in six minutes, 
and the patient put to bed; a short time 
afterwards it was ascertained that secon- 
dary haemorrhage had occurred ; this, how- 
ever, was easily subdued by pressure, though 
not till about 16 ounces of blood had been 
lost. Ordered to take, 
Tincture of opium, 30 drops. 


7. Has slept well during the night; pulse 
90 ; tongue moist ; no pain or tenderness of 
the abdomen. 

8. Took a dose of house medicine, which 
has operated several times, and produced 
healthy evacuations. 

9. Tongue moist ; pulse 82 ; complainsof 
little pain, 





766 EPILEPSY.—DISEASED HIP.—ABSCESS. 


10. Palse 88, rather full ; tongue white, } deprived of the use of the limb. On exami- 
but moist; bowels open; no pain or ten- | nation, the left hip was found swelled, cover- 
derness of the abdomen. Not slept quite so| ed with varicose veins, and very tender on 
weil last night, but, upon the whole, appears | pressure, the whole limb was almost two 


to be going on remarkably well. 

The patient upon whom Mr, Tyrrell ope- 
rated on the 20th ult., is now almost con- 
valescent, 

EPILEPSY. 
(Emma Waynan—continued fram page 638, 
No, 285.) 
Feb. 11. Had one slight fit at +, a.at., 


| inches shorter than that of the other side, the 
lgreater trochanter was much higher than 
usual, and somewhat drawn forward; the 
knee was very painful. A curious circum- 
stance was remarked with respect to the ve- 
nous circulation ; a very large vein was seen 
running from the left crural vein over the 
abdomen towards the navel, where it turned 
round,aud having descended on the other side 
of the abdomen, was inserted into the right 





and a severe one at 2, p.m.; complaixs of crural vein ; it had a very tortuous course, 
pain in the stomach, after taking milk ; | and at one place divided into three branches, 


pulse 108, compressible. Powdered vale- 
rian root, half a drachm, with camphor mix- 
ture every six hours. Dry diet. 

12. Shght fit, 6, a.m.; no headach ; 
pertectly free from pain. 

15. Has continued free from pain, but 
had a fit this morning ; pulse 100, small. 

19. Had a fit yesterday, and one to-day, 
but comparatively slight; bowels@egular, 
and general health improved. 

21. Had two fits. 

March 10, The patient still continues in 
the Hospital, and 


which, however, soon reunited. When the 
patient was standing upright, it attained an 
extraordinary size, almost equal to that of 
the little finger ; according to her statement, 
it had not been developed until the hip be- 
gan to be affected ; the blood circulated from 
the left to the right side, as was ascertained 
by pressure on the vessel. The patient, 
whose general health had suffered much 
within the last two months, died about a 
fortnight after her admission; on ex- 
amination the left external iliac vein was 


yas Occasional returns of| obliterated for about four inches below its 


fits; but the attacks are feeble, and conti-| junction with the internal iliac, and sur- 
nue a much shorter period than at the time rounded by a cancerous mass, closely adher- 


of admission ; her bowels are regular, and | ing to its parietes, which were changed into 
general health tolerably govd. |@ ligamentous substance, and appeared, in 
She is now taking two grains of ammo- | some degree, to partake of the carcinoma- 


niated copper three times a-day, which is| tous degeneration. ‘The internal iliac vein 
being gradually increased. ‘The bowels are | and its principal branches were also oblite- 
kept open, and tartar emetic ointment has| rated, and involved in the cancerous tissue. 


been rubbed into the nape of the neck. Near the insertion of the vena saphena, the 
| crural vein being enlarged, gave origin toa 
|branch which tormed the communication 

with the crural vein of the other side, as has 


HOPITAL DE LA CHARITE, | been described above ; besides it, a smaller 


|vein went in @ more transverse direction 
CASE OF OBLITERATED ILIAC VEIN, WHERE) from the left to the right crural vein, The 
CIREULATION WAS CARRIED ON BY COL | disease by which the obliteration of the iliac 
Rey Sees, | vein had been produced, seemed to originate 
C. B., wtat. 61, admitted on the 22d of July, from the bone, the concave surface of which 
on account of diseased hip, stated that from | was, to a large extent, denuded, and covered 
her 15th or 16th year, she had been subject | with unhealthy pus; the cellular tissue sur- 
to swelling of the left leg, and had, in conse- | rounding the vein and artery was infiltrated 
quence, been obliged to avoid all considerable with purulent matter, and concretions of 
exertion, especially continued walking. Hav- | carcinomatous appearance ; the artery was 
ing married in ber 20th year, she was, during only shghtly diminished in its diameter, as 
her first pregnancy, affected with edema of though irom compression. ‘The cotyloid 
both legs, but especially of the left; after| cavity was found aimost entirely destroyed 
delivery the swelling of the right leg disap-| by caries, and the head of the femur pro- 
peared ; and that of the left diminished, but truded into the pelvis. The examination of 
never completely subsided. kxcept occa-| the other organs exhibited nothing of in- 
sional attacks of palpitation of the heart, her | terest.—Journ. Hebdumad. 
health had since this period been very good, — 
till about five months previous to her admis- | ENCYsTED ABSCESS IN THE CAVITY OF THE 
sion, when she bad, without any apparent | UTERUS. 
cause, been affected with a violent pain in C. B., ayirl about 21 years of age, was, dur- 
the left hip and knee, which had lately be-| ing last October, admitted under the cave of 
come so excruciating that she was wholly j Mas Boyer and Rowx, Although she 








DROWNING.—RHUBARB HALL. 


had never menstruated, she had been in the 
continual enjoyment of good health, until 
her eighteenth year, when she began to fee) 
aconstant pain in the left lumbar region, 
which gradually increasing, at last became 
so intolerable, as to preclude almost any 
exertion. Two months before her admission 
an abscess bad formed over the left anterior 
aud superior spina ilei, from which, when 
opened in the hospital, a large quantity of 
thick, healthy pos was discharged. This 
was followed by no alleviation ; the pain con- 
tinued, profuse suppuration ensued from the 
wound, Lectic fever succeded and the patient 
eventually died, after suffering a long time. 
On examination one of the lumbar vertebra 
was found carious, communicating by a fistu- 
lous passage with the abscess; the iliacus 
and pscvas muscles were for the greater part 
destroyed and changed into a reddish pulp, 
the crista ilei was at its anterior part denud- 
ed and carious; the upper portion of the 
thighbone, ama | at the trochanter 
minor, was surrounded by a large quantity 
of purulent matter ; the capsule of the joint 
was eroded at its anterior surface, and the 
head of the thighboue exhibited traces of 
incipient caries. The uterus was nearly as 
large as in the sixth month of pregnancy ; and 
being opened, a membranaceous sac of con- 
siderabie strength was found adherent to its 
inner surface, and containing about four 
ounces of yellowish-grey pus, ‘The ¢ xter- 
nal surface of this sac was covered with a 
semi-putrid matter ; its internal lining had 
the appearance of amucous membrane ; and 
communicated neither with the neck of the 
uterus nor the fallopian tubes ; its posterior 
part only exhibited some ulcerations leading 
into the softened substance of the uterus. 
‘The fallopian tubes were very small, and no 
communication could be found between 
their cavity and that of the uterus; the 
ovaries presented some corpora lutea and 
evident signs of previous inflammation.— 
Journ, Hebdomad. 


DEATH FROM DROWNING. 


To the Editer of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—If you think the following worthy a 
place in your valuable publication, an im- 
sertion will oblige 

Yours, &e, 
W. Dvrron,. 


I believe it is a fact now well ascertained, | 


that, on immersion of the body under water 
during life, the person does not die in con- 
sequence of water passing down into the 
lungs, but that death is produced by suffo- 
cation ; for when water or any foreign body 
approaches the glottis, iti i sounds 
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the alarm, on account of its extreme sensi- 
bility ; the larynx is raised, and the epiglottis 
is accurately and spasmodically placed over 
the glottis, which eutirely prevents the de- 
scent of any extraneous substance on the 
person’s respiring ; consequently the water 
passes over it, and down into the stomach. 
The conclusions which may be drawn then, 
are, ist, That if water be found ia the 
bronchia, the person had not been immersed 
during life (provided decomposition has not 
taken place); if found in the stomach, that 
immersion had taken place during life, pro- 
vided, also, decomposition had not occurred. 
Mach 2d, 1829, 





RXAMINATIONS AT RHUBARB HALL, 


To the Editor of Tur Lawcert. 


Sin,—Amongst the numerous difficulties 
which present themselves to the medical 
student in the acquirement of his profes- 
sional knowledge, there is one in particular 
to which | wish to direct your attention. 
Every one, | think, will allow, that pre- 
viously to attending lectures, the rudi- 
ments, at least, of the different sciences 
should be well understood. In order to ac- 
quire these fundamental principles, medical 
authors must, of course, be consulted. Now, 
as the pens of these gentlemen are for ever 
at work, and as they all discover some grand 
desideratum in the works of their predeces- 
sors, it is no easy matter to select from such 
a hoeus pocus, a clear and concise system. 
Thomson's Conspectus affords, | think, the 
most comprehensive view of the Materia 
Medica; but here, after he bas given the 
Linnean name, he wanders into a labyrinth 
of classes, orders, and natural orders, which 
I strongly suspect he himself does not un- 
derstand, inasmuch as he is not unfrequently 
incorrect in histerms. Now, Sir, I should 
esteem it a favour, if you or one of your nu- 

correspondents would inform me, 
through the medium of your valuable jours 
nal, whether this long rigmarole of Linnwan 
classes, orders, Xe., is actually necessery 
for the satisfaction of the old ladies of Kihu- 
barb Hall, or whether the Linnwan name is 
sufficient without further preamble. I shall 
also feel obliged, if you or they would point 
out at the same time, (as far as possibly can 
be done,) some undeviating course for the 
attainment of those other bianches of medi- 
cine and surgery, the knowledge of which 
is so essentially necessary to the welfare of 
the general practiticner, und the salety of 
society at large. By inserting these few 
remarks in the next Number of your jour- 
nal, you will very much oblige. 
: , 2 ee 








OBITUARY—TO C 


OBITUARY—MR,. MARTINEAU. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer, 


Sim,—On the {st of January, in this year, 
died, Philip Meadows Martineau, Esq., aged 
76, the most successful lithotomist that ever 
lived. As it has not been recorded in any 


ORRESPONDENTS. 


j—Mr. M. P. Moyle—Mr. Liston—Mr, 
'Pewtress—J. B. 

It is probable, that a hospital capable of 
containing at least 200 beds, will be erected 
on part of the foundation of the London 
University, in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 

We did not insert, or take any notice, of 
the letters sent to us by Mr. Liston’s name- 


the Medical Journals, and as Mr. Martineau sake, because we regarded them as a weak 
belonged to that class of the profession styled attempt at ahoax. Con the man get twelve 
GENERAL PRacTiTionERs, I do not know of jis pupils to assert on their honour 
where his obituary cun be so well inserted that the lecture, or at least, that the sub- 
as in the pages of your Journal. | stance of the lecture cn aneurism, was set 
Having been indebted to him at the com-' delivered by him ? 
mencement of my professional studies, for “G.P." The index to the contents of 
many opportuniues of acquiring surgical each) Number has been omitted on the wrap. 
hnowledge, I shall feel obliged by your in- pey, in order to expedite the hour of pubii- 
seruing the exclosed paragraph from the | cation ; and it has been omitted in the last 
Norfolk Chronicle. | page, because we are of opinion, that the 
1 am, Sir, yours, &e. | Space can be occupied more beneficially to 
: W. Simpson. |the reader, and because, us there is a very 
Hemmersmith, March 3d, 1829. copious index to each volume at the end of 
«* We cannot insert in our obituary a re-, very six months, we consider that an index 
cord of the death of Philip Meadows to each Number is not required. ; 
Martineau, Esq., without feeling that atri-| ‘Truth and Equity.” The letter signed 
butary mark of respect is due to the memory thus, cannot be inserted until it is authen- 
of one, who, by a jong series of unremitting | ticated. 
professional attention to che surgical depart-| Medical men, ‘‘ when summoned to give 


ment of a noble institution in this city, has evidence before coroner's juries” caunot 
founded the strongest claim upon public evforee payment for their loss of time. 


gratitude. Mr. Martineau was one of the/ This circumstance, we do not hesitate to 
first surgeons to the Norfotk and Norwich | say, is a disgrace to our law. 

Hospital from ita erection in 1772, and that; Mr. W. H. Thomas is deceived. The 
charity continued to have the benefit of his) puptl wLonr be suspects has had no share 


talent and skill until within a few months of) Whatever in the transaction, The Oyster is 


his decease. Pre-eminevtly successful as an 
operator, and most intimately acquainted 
with the theory of his profession, Mr. Mar 
tineau’s name has not been confined to the 
comparative small sphere of practice in this 
district, but is celebrated in every part of 
England and throughout Europe, and may be 
said to rank with the highest of the same 
facuity. By the exertion of such men, the 


character of ovr bospitul has been raised to | 


that of the first class of surgical practice out 
of the Metropolis, particularly in cases of 
-lithotomy, a branch of study to which Mr. 
Martineau had early directed the vigour of 
his mind with such distinguished success. 
To the esteem of the members of his own 
profession he united the respect of all classes 
by the general courteousness of his menners, 
and he may truly be said to die universally 
regretted,” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have been received from 
Mr. Meredith—Mr. W, Clork—Dr. Forster 
—Dr. Walker—Mr. S, Cooper—Mir. J. 8. 
Thomas—Mr. Wilmot--Mr. W. Marsden 


| stale and offensive. 

|  £.X."" will find two notices of the dis- 
|turbances at the Theatre of St. Bar- 
| tholomew’s, in the body of the work. It 
does not appear to us that the pupils are so 
much to blame. If the physicians, sur- 
geons, and lecturers, were all of them punc- 
tual to their appointed hours, we have no 
jdoubt that the pupils would be punctual 
also. ‘Lhe physicians and surgeons seldom 
|reach the hospital at the prescribed time, 
and the lecturers often detain the students in 
the theatre, for twenty or thirty minutes 
beyond the hour. A student cannot listen to 
an important lecture with advantage to him- 
self, beyond one hour ; and no lecturer, as a 
general rule, is justified in exceeding that 
time. 


Erratum. 

In the report of the London Medical So- 
ciety, for March 2nd, which appeared in our 
last number, the line ‘‘ on the present occa- 
sion the NKeyistrar officiated’ was inserted 
in the absence of the copy, after an acci- 
dent had happened to the type; it should 
not have appeared, And in the second line 
from the bottom, in the same columm, for 
Registrar read President, 
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